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Piatt,    Don 


!iiO  president  was  ever  more  bitterly  as-  l  gathered  more   or  this  from  what  Mrs. 

f\  I         „    .                        .     .,         ....      .  ,  Lincoln  said  than  from  the  utterances  of  our 

l\l    sailed  or  more  unjustly,  cnt.eised  dur-  %™°  Thig  g<yQd  lady  injected  remark,s  ,nto 

I    V   lng  hie   lifetime   than   was   Abraham  the  conversation  with  more  force  than  logic, 

■      '    Lincoln.    Also,  in  no  instance  in  Amer-  and  was  treated  by  her  husband  with  about 

lean  history  has  the  criticism  so  com-  the    same    good    natured    indifference   with 

pletely  disappeared  from  general  public  rec-  !  which    he    regarded   the   troublesome   boys 

ord.     In  order,  therefore,  that  the  readers  of  In  the  wife's  talk   of  the  coming  admlnis- 

The  Tribune  may  have  some  opportunity  to  , tratlon ;  tht'e  WaS   an    amufin^   af"™Ptlon 

that  struck   me   as  womanly  but  ludicrous. 


Judge  a  little  more  clearly  and  keenly  of  the  For  tastance>  she  said:  «  The  country  will 
forces  with  which  Lincoln  had  to  contend,  the  fln(j  how  we  reg-ard  that  abolition  sneak, 
subjoined  criticism  by  Don  Piatt,  a  famous  geWard!"  Mr.  Lincoln  put  the  remarks 
character  both  during  and  after  war  time,  is  \  aside  much  as  he  did  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
printed  herewith.  It  appeared  originally  in  I  toys ,  when  the  hand  invaded  his  capacious 
the   "  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 


by   Allen  Thorndyke  Rice. 

Popular  beliefs,  in  time,  come  to  be  super- 
stitions and  create  gods  and  devils.  Thus 
Washington  is  deified  into  am  impossible 
man  and  Aaron  Burr  has  passed  into  a  like 
Impossible  human  monster.  Through  the 
■tame  process  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  our 
truly  great,  has  almost  gone  from  human 
knowledge.     I 

eulogies  and  biographies,  and  fail  to  recog 
nlse  the  man  I  encountered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  canvass  that  called  him  from  private 
life   to   be  president  of  the  then  disuniting 


mouth. 

We  were  not  at  a  loss  to  get  at  the  fact, 
end  the  reason  for  it,  in  the  man  before  us. 
Descended  from  the  poor  whites  of  a  slave 
etate  through  many  generations,  he  inherited 
the  contempt  if  not  the  hatred  held  by  that 
class  for  the  negro.  A  self-made  man,  with 
scarcely  a  winter's  schooling  from  books, 
his  strong  nature  was  built  on  what  he  in- 


state®. 


„  herited,  and  he  could  no  more  feel  a  sym- 
1  "!  pathy  for  that  wretched  race  than  he  could 
for  the  horse  he  worked  or  the  hog  he  killed. 
In  this  he  exhibited  the  marked  trait  that 
governed  his  public  life.  He  never  rose 
above  the  mass  he  influenced,  and  was  strong 


Gen,   Robert  B.   Schenck  and  I  had  been 


with  the  people  from  the  fact  that  he  accom- 


selected  to  campaign,  southern  Illinois  in  be-  :jla<,     save. 
half  of  free  soil  and  Abraham  Lincoln..    That 


part  of   Illinois  was  then  known  as  Egypt. 

and  in  our  missionary  labors  we  learned  there 

hat  the  American  eagle  sometimes 'lays  rot- 


panled  the  commons  without  any  attempt  to 

in   the   direction   they   sought  to 

follow. 

No    Sympathy    with    Abolition. 

He  knew  and  saw  clearly  that  the  people 


ten  eggs.  Our  labors  on  the  stump  were  ©f  the  free  states  had  not  only  no  sympa- 
closed  in  the   wigwam  at  Springfield  a  few  thy  with   the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  held 

.ights  previous  to  the  election.  Mr.  Lin-  .'fanatics,  as  abolitionists  were  called,  in  ut- 
coln  was  present  and  listened  with  intense  in>-  ter,  abhorrence.     While  it  seemed     a    cheap 

erest  to  Gem.  Schenck's  able  argument.  I ;  philanthropy  and  therefore  popular  to  free 
followed  in  a  cheerful  review  of  the  situation  ;  another  man's  slave,  the  fact  was  that  it  was 
that  seemed  to  amuse  the  crowd,  and  none  |not  another  man's  slave.  The  unrequited  toil 
more  so  than  our  candidate  for  the  presi-.©f  the  slave  was1  more  valuable  to  the  north 
dency.  We  were  both  invited  to  return,  tojthan  to  the  south.  With  our  keen  business 
Springfield  at  the  Jubilee  should  success,  instincts  we  of  the  free  states  utilized  the 
make  such  rejoicing  proper.  We  did  return,  [brutal  work  of  the  masters.  They  made, 
for  this  homely  son  of  toil  was  elected,  and  j (without  saving,  all  that  we  accumulated. 
we  found  Springfield  drunk  with  delight.  OnjThe  abolitionist  was  hunted,  and  imprisoned 
the  day  of  our  arrival  we  were  invited  to  a  under  the  shadow  of  the  Bunker  hill  monu- 
supper  at  the  house  of  the  president  elect,  ment  as  keenly  a®  he  was  tracked  by  blood- 
It  was  a  plain,  comfortable,  frame  structure  ||hoiunds  at  the  south.  Wendell  Phillips,  the 
and  the  supper  was  an  old  fashioned  mess  jefiver  tongued  advocate  of  human  rights, 
of  indigestion,  composed  mainly-  of  cake,  pies,  Uras,   while  Mr.   Lincoln  talked  to  us,  being 


and  chickens,  the  last  evidently  killed  in  the 
morning,  to  be  eaten,  as  best  the  diners  might 
that  evening. 

After  the  supper  we  sat,  far  into  the  night, 
talking  over  the  situation. 

Didn't    Understand    South. 

I  soon  discovered  that  this  strange  and 
Strangely  gifted  man,,  while  not  at  all  cynical. 
•was  a  skeptic.  His  view  of  human  nature 
was  low  but  good  natured.  I  could  not  call 
it  suspicious,  but  he  believed  only  what  he 
saw.  This  low  estimate  of  humanity  blinded 
him  to  the  south.  He  could  not  understand 
that  men  would  get  up  in  their  wrath  and 
fight  for  an  idea.     He  considered  the  move- 


ostracized  ait1  Boston  and  rotten  egged  at  Cin- 
cinnati. A  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature 
In  a  jury,  more  than  a  knowledge  of  law,  in 
his  case,  had  put  our  president  elect  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  this  same  kr.o,wl>- 
edge  made  him  master  of  the  situation  when 
lie  came  to  mold  into  action  the  stirred  im- 
pulses of  the  people. 

I  felt  myself  studying  this  strange,  quaint, 
great  man  with  keen  interest.  A  newly  fash- 
ioned individuality  had  come  within  the  cir- 
cle of  my  observation.  I  saw  a  man  of 
coarse,  rough  fiber,  without  culture,  and  yet 
of  such  force  that  every  observation  was 
original,  incisive,  and  striking,  while  his  il- 
lustrations were  as  quaint  as  ..Esop's  fables. 


ment  south  as  a  sort  of  political  game  of  j  j^  na<i  little  taste  for,  and  less  knowledge  of 
bluff,   gotten   up   by   politicians,    and  meant  j  literature,  and  while  well  up  in.  what  we  call  , 
aolely   to   frighten   the   north.     He   believed  history,  limited  his  acquaintance  with  fiction 
that   when   the   leaders  saw  their  efforts  in  |t©  that  somber  poem  known  as  "  Why  Should 
that   direction   were  unavailing  the   tumult  '♦h*  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?  " 
would   subside.      "  They   won't   give   up  the 
offices,"    I    remember   he   said,   and   added: 
"  Were  it  believed  that  vacant  places  could 
be    had   at   the   north   pole,   the   road   there 
would   be  lined  with  dead  Virginians."     He 
unconsciously    accepted     for     himself    and 
party  the  same  low  line  that  he  awarded  the 
south.      Expressing    no    sympathy  for  the 
slave,,  he   laughed   at  the  abolitionists  as  a 
disturbing    element   easily    controlled,     and 
without   showing  any   dislike   to   the  slave- 
holders said  only  that  their  ambition  was  to 
be  restrained. 


\ 


No    Overanxlety. 

It  was  well  for  us  that  our  president  proved 
to  be  what  I  then  recognized.  He  was  equal  • 
to  the  awful  strain  put  upon  him  in  the  four 
years  of  terrible  strife  that  followed.  A  man. 
of  delicate  moldi  andl  sympathetic  nature  such 
as  Chase  or  Seward  would  have  broken  down, 
not  from  overwork,  although  that  was  ter- 
rible, but  from  the  overenxlety  that  kills. 
Lincoln  had  none  of  this.  He  faced  and  lived 
through  the  awful  .responsibility  of  the  situ- 
ation with  high  courage  and  comfort  that 
came  of  indifference.  At  the  darkest  period, 
for  us,  of  the  war,  when  the  enemy's  cannon 
were  throbbing  in  its  roar  along  the  walls  of 
our  capltol,  I  heard:  him  say  to  Gen.  Schenck. 
"  I  enjoy  my  rations  and  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  innocent." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  believe,  and;  could  not 
be  made  to  believe,  that  the  south  meant 
secession  and  war.  When  I  told  him  sub- 
sequently to  this  conversation  at  a  dinner 
fable  in  Chicago,  where  the  Hon.  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  Gen.  Schenck,  and  others  were 
guests,  that  the  southern,  people  were  in  dead 
earnest,  meant  war,  and  I  doubted1  whether 
he  would  be  inaugurated  at  Washington,  he 
laughed  and  said  the  fall  of  pork  at  Cincin- 
nati had  affected  me.  I  became  irritated  and 
told  him.  that  in  ninety  days  the  land  would, 
be  whitened  with  tents.  He  said  in  reply, 
"Well,  we  won't  jump  that  ditch  until  we 
come  to  it,"  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  "  I  must  run  the  machine  as  I  find  it." 
I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  this  power  of 
prophecy.  I  only  said  what  every  one  ac- 
quainted) with  the  southern  neople  knew,  and 

the  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have 
been,  so  blind  to  the  coming  st'orm. 

The  epigrammatic  force  of  his  expressions 
was  remarkable  for  the  singular  purity  of 
his  words.  What  he  said  was  so  original 
that  I  reduced  much  of  it  to  writing  at  the 
time.  One  of  these  was  this,  on  secession: 
"  If  our  southern  friends  are  right  in  their 
claim,,  the  framers  of  the  government  care- 
fully planned  the  rot  that  now  threatens 
their  work  with  destruction  ilf  one  state  has 
the  right  at  will  to  withdraw,  certainly  a 
majority  have  the  right,  and  we  have  the 
result  given  us  of  the  states  being,  able  to 
force  out  one  state.    That  is  logical." 

In    His    Element. 

We  remained  at  Springfield  several  days, 
and  then  accompanied  the  president  elect,  on 
his  -  invitation,  to  Chicago.  The  invitation 
was  so  pressing  that  I  believed  Mr.  Lincoln 
intended  calling  Gen.  Schenck  to  his  cabinet. 
I  am  still  of  this  opinion,  and  attribute  the 
change  to  certain  low  intrigues  hatched  at 
Chicago  by  the  newly  created  politicians  of 
that  locality,  who  saw  in  the  coming  admin- 
istration opportunities  for  plunder  that  Rob- 
ert E.  Schenck's  known  probity  would  have 
blasted. 

Subsequent  to  the  supper  we  had  gather- 
ings at  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  law  office,  and  at  the 
political  headquarters,  at  which  men  only 
formed  the  company;  and  before  those  honest 
citizens,  who  fairly  worshiped1  their  distin- 
guished neighbor.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  way  to 
his  natural  bent  for  fun,  and  told  amusing 
stories,  always  in  quaint  Illustration  of  the 
subject  undpr  discussion,  no  one  of  which  will 
bear  printing.  They  were  coarse,  and  were 
saved  from  vulgarity  only  by  b,elng  so 
strangely  in  point,  and  told  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  telling,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  stories  them- 
selves, but  that  they  were,  as  I  have  said,  so 
qalntly  illustrative. 

Highest  and  Lowest  Level. 

The  man  who  could  open  a  cabinet  meeting 
called  fo  discuss  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation by  reading  from  Artemus  Ward  was 
the  same  man  who'  could  guide  with  clear 
mind  and  iron  hand  the  diplomacy  that  kept 
off  the  fatal  Interference  of  Europe  while 
conducting  at  home  the  most  horrible  of  all 
civil  wars  that  ever  afflicted  a  people.  He 
reached  with  ease  the  highest  and  lowest 
level,  and  on  the  very  field  that  he  shamed 
with  a  ribald  song  he  left  a  record  of  elo- 
quence never  reached  by  human  lips  before. 

There  Is  a  popular  belief  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  of  so  kind  and  forgiving  a  na- 
ture that  his  gen  tier  impulses  interfered  with 
his  duty.  In  proof  of  this,  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  through  all  the  war  he  never 


itted  a  man  to  be  shot  for  desertion.  The 
Is  erroneous.  There  never  lived1  a  man 
■who  could  say  "no"  -with  easier  facility  and 
abide  by  his  saying  with  more  firmness  than. 
President  Lincoln.  His  good  natured  manner 
misled  the  common  mind.  It  covered  as  firm 
a  character  as  nature  ever  clad'  with  human 
flesh,  and  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
at  all  a  kind,  forgiving- nature.  Such  traits 
are  not  common  to  successful  leaders.  They, 
like  Hannibal,  melt  their  way  through  rocks- 
with  hot  vinegar,  not  honey.  And  that  good 
natured  way  more  generally  covers  a  self- 
ish than  a  generous  disposition.  Men  in- 
stinctively find'  It  easier  to  glide  comfortably 
through  life  with  around,  oily,  elastic  exte- 
rior, than  in  an  angular,  hard  one.  Such  give- 
way  in  trifles  and  hold  their  own  adversely  In 
all  the  more  serious  sacrifices  of  self  to  the 
good  and  comfort  of  others.  If  one  doubts 
what  I  here  assert  let  such  turn  and'  study 
the  hard,  angular,  coarse  face  of  this  great 
man.  Nature  never  gave  that  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  tender,  yielding  disposition.  Nor 
had  his  habits  of  life  In  any  respect  softened 
its  hard  lines. 

Hazlitt  tells  us,  with  truth,  that  while  we 
may  control  the  voice  and  discipline  the  man- 
ner, the  face  Is  beyond  command.  Day  and 
night,  waking,  and  sleeping,  our  character  is 
being  traced  tb.^re,  to  lie  road  by  all  men  who 
care  to  make  the  lace  a  study.  It  Is  common, 
for  example,  for  tl.e  president  to  be  in  con- 
tinual trouble  over  supposed  promises  to  of- 
fice seekers.  Mr.  Lincoln  had'  none  of  this. 
He  would,  refuse  so  clearly  and  positively  that 
it  left  no  doubt  and  no  hope,  and  yet  in  such 
a  pleasant  manner  that  the  applicant  left 
with  no  ill  feeling  in  his  disappointment. 

Canning    That    Was    Genius. 

I  heard  Secretary  Seward  say,  in  this  con- 
nectlon,  that  President  Lincoln  "  had  a  cun- 
ning way  that  was  genius."  As  for  his 
steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  death  penalty 
In  cases  of  desertion,  there  was  far  more 
policy  in  the  course  than,  kind  feeling.  To 
assert  the  contrary  is  to  detract  from  Lin- 
coln's force  of  character,  as  well  as  intel- 
lect. As  Secretary  Chase  said  at  the  time, 
"  such  kindness  to  the  criminal  Is  cruelty 
to  the  army,  for  it  encourages  the  bad  to 
leave  the  brave  and  patriotic  unsupported." 
The  fact  is  that  our  war  president  was  not 
lost  in  his  high  admiration  of  brigadiers  and 
major  generals,  and  had  a  positive  dislike  for 
their  methods'  and  the  despotism  on  which 
an  army  is  based.  He  knew  that  he  was 
dependent  on  volunteers  for  soldiers,  and 
to  force  on  such  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
regular  army  was  to  render  the  service  un- 
popular. And  it  pleased  him  to  be  the  source 
of  mercy,  as  well  as  the  fountain,  of  honor, 
f"  this  direction. 

I  was  sitting  with  Gen.  Dan  Tyler  of  Con- 
necticut In  the  ante  chamber  of  the- war  de- 
partment shortly  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Buell  court  of  inquiry,  of  which  we  had 
been  members,  when  President  Lincoln  came 
in  from  the  room  of  Secretary  Stanton.  See- 
ing us,  he  said:  "Well,  gentlemen,  you  did 
survive  the  war,  and  now  have  you 
any  matter  worth  reporting,  after  such  a  pro- 
tracted investigation?"  "I  think  so,  Mf. 
President,"  replied  Gen.  Tyler.  "  We  have 
had  it  proven  that  Bragg,  with  less  than 
]0,000  men,  drove  your  83,000  under  Buell 
back  from  before  Chattanooga  down  to  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville,  marched,  round  us  twice, 
then  doubled  us  up  at  Perryville,  and  finally 
got  out  of  Kentucky  with  all  his  plunder." 
"  Now,  Tylpr,"  said  the  president,  "  what 
Is  the  meaning  of  all  this;  what  Is  the  les- 
son? Don't  our  men  march  as  well,  and 
fight  as  well,  as  these  rebels?  If  not  there  is 
a  fault  somewhere.  We  are  all  of  the  same 
family — same  sort."  "  Yes,  there  Is  a  les- 
son," replied  Gen.  Tyler.  "  We  are  of  the 
name  sort,  but  subject  to  a  different  handling. 
Bragg"e  little  force  was  superior  to  our 
larger  number,  because  he  had  It  under  corv- 
trol.  If  a  man  left  his  ranks  he  was  pun- 
ished; If  he  deserted  he  was  shot.  We  had 
nothing  of  that  sort.  If  we  attempt  to  shoot 
a  deserter  you  pardon  him,  and  our  army 
Is  without  discipline."  The  president  looked 
perplexed. 
"  Why  do  you  Interfere?  "  Gen.  Tyler  con- 


tinued. "  Congress  has  taken  lrum  you  an 
responsibility."  "  Yes,"  answered  the  Pres-j 
idemt,  impatiently,  "congress  has  taken  the 
responsibility  and  left  the  women  to  howl 
about  me,"  and  so  he  strode  away,  and  Gen. 
Tyler  remarked  that,  as  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  president  to  see  one  of  these  women, 
to  jeopard  an  army  on  such  grounds  was 
feeble.  The  fact  was.  however,  as  I  have 
said— the  president  had  other  and  stronger 
motives  for  his  conduct. 

Of  President  Lincoln's  high  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or  fair  play,  I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion. Previous  to  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, rumors  of  which  reached  Washing- 
ton in  advance  of  that  suicidal  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  Gen.  Halleckj 
Issued  one  of  his  noncommittal  orders  to 
Gen.  Schenck,  then  in  command  at  Balti- 
more, advising  the  concentration  of  ouij 
troops  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This  referred 
especially  to  Gen.  Milroy'a  10,000  men  at 
Winchester. 

I  was  sent,  as  chief  of  staff,  to  look  "into 
Milroy's  condition  and  was  empowered  to 
let  him  remain,  or  order  him  back,  as  I  might! 
see  fit.  Winchester,  as  a  fortified  place, 
was  a  military  blunder.  It  covered  nothing, 
while  a  force  there  was  in  constant  peril. 
I  had  learned  enough  in  the  service  to.  know 
that  a  subordinate  should  take  no  chances, 
and  I  ordered)  Milroy  back  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  Gen.  Schenck,  at  Milroy's  earnest 
request,  countermanded  my  order,  and  three 
days  after  Milroy  found  himself  surrounded 
by  Lee's  entire  army.  The  gallant  old  soldier 
cut  his  way  out,  -with  his  entire  command. 
Of  course  there  was  a  heavy  loss  of  material. 
For  this  Milroy  was  put  under  arrest  by 
Secretary  Stanton  and  court  martialed)  by 
Hal  leek. 

iSaved  from.  Conrt-Martial. 
Milroy  shielded  himself  behind  Schenck's 
order,  so  that  the  court  convened  was  really 
trying  my  general  without  the  advantages 
given  him,  as  defendant,  of  being  heard  in 
the  defense.  Gen.  Schenck  was  summoned 
ito  appear,  and  instead  of  appearing  drew  up 
a  protest,  that  he  directed  me  not  only  to 
take  to  the  president  but  read-  to  him,  fearing 
'the  protest  would  be  pigeon  holed  for  considf- 
eration  when  consideration'  would  be  too  late. 
It  was  late  In  the  afternoon,  and,  riding  to 
the  White  house,  I  was  told  the  president 
could  be  found  at  the  war  department.  I 
mei  him  coming  out,  and  delivered  my  mes- 
sage. "  Let  me  see  the  protest,"  saidi  the 
president  as  he  walked  toward  the  execu- 
tive mansion.  "  Gen.  Schenck  ordered  m.», 
Mr.  President,  to  read  it  to  you."  "  Well,  I 
can  read,"  he  responded  sharply,  and  as  he 
was  Gen.  Schenck's  superior  officer  I  handed 
him  the  paper.  He  read  It  as  he  strodie along. 
Arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  White  house, 
we  found  the  carriage  awaiting  to  carry  him 
to  the  Soldiers'  home,  where  he  was  then 
spending  the  summer,  and  the  guard'  de- 
tailed to  escort  him  drawn  up  In  front. 

The  president  salt  down  upon  the  steps  oi 
the.  porch  and  continued  his  studiy  of  the  pro- 
test. I  have  him  photographed  on  my  mind 
as  he  sat  there,  and  a  strange  picture  he  pre- 
sented. His  long,  slender  legs  were  drawn 
up  until  his  knees  were  level  with  his  chin, 
while  his  long  arms  held  the  paper,  which  he 
studied  regardless  of  the  crowd  before  him. 
He  read  on  to  the  end,  then,  looking  up,  saildi: 
"  Piatt,  don't  you  think  that  you  and 
Schenck  afe.  squealing,  like  pigs,  before 
you're  hurt?"  "  No,  Mr.  President."  "Why, 
[  am  the  Court  of  Appeals,"  he  continued, 
"  and  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  have  an 
injustice  done  Schenck?"  "  Before  his  ap- 
peal can  be  heard  a  soldier's  reputation  will 
be  blasted  by  a  packed  court,"  I  responded. 
"  Come,  now,"  he  exclaimed,  an  ugly  look 
shading  his  face,  "  you  and  I  are  lawyers, 
and  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  'packed.' 
I  don't  want  to  hear  it  from  your  lips  again^ 
What's  the  matter  with  th«  nnai*f>"    ••  **  «- 


illegally  organized  by  Gen,  Halleck."  "  Hal- 
leck's  act  is  mine." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President,  the 
rules  and  regulations  direct  that  In  cases  of 
this  sort  you  shall  select  the  court;  you  can- 
not delegate  that  to  a  subordinate  any  more 
than  you  can  the  pardoning  power,"  and, 
opening  the  book,  I  pointed  to  the  article. 
"  That  is  a  point,"  he  said,  slowly  rising. 
"  Do  you  know,  colonel,  that  I  have  been  so 
busy  with  this  war  that  I  have  never  read  the 
regulations.  Give  me  that  book,  and  I'll 
study  them  tonight"  "  I  beg  your  pardon., 
Mr.  President,"  I  said,  giving- him  the  book, 
"  but  in  the  meantime  my  general  will  be  put 
under  arrest  for  disobedience,,  and  tihe  michief 
■will  be  done."  "  That's  so."  he  replied. 
"  Here,  -give  me  a  pencil,"  and,  tearing  off  a 
corner  of  the  paper  Gen.  Schenck  had  sent 
him,  he  wrote:  "  All  proceedings  before  the 
court  convened  to  try  Gen,  Milroy  are  sus- 
pended until  further  orders.  A.  Lincoln." 
The  next  morning  I  clarked  into  the  court- 
room' with,  the  triangular  order  and  had  the 
grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  grim  owls  in 
epaulets  file  out,  never  to  be  called  again. 

With  all  of  his  awkwardness  of  manner 
and  utter  disregard  of  social  conventionali- 
ties that  seeemed:  to  invite  familiarity,  there 
was  something  about  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
forced  respect.  No  man  presumed  on  the 
apparent  invitation  to  be  other  than,  respect- 
ful. I  was  told  at  Springfield  that  this  ac- 
companied him  through  life.  Among  his 
rough  associates,  when, young,  he  was  leader, 
looked  up  to  and  obeyed,  because  they  felt 
of  his  muscle  and  his  readiness  in  its  use. 
Among  his  associates  at  the  bar  It  was  at- 
tributed to  his  ready  wit  which  kept  his 
duller  associates  at  a  distance.  The  fact  was, 
however,  that  this  power  came  from  a  sense 

of  a  reserve  force  of  Intellectual'  ability  that 
no  one  took  account  of,  save  in  its  results. 
Sense   at    Superiority. 

Through  one  of  those  freaks  of  nature  that 
produce  a  Shakspeare  at  long  itervala  a 
giant  had  been  born  to  the  pooi  whites  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  sense  of  superiority  pos- 
sessed President  Lincoln  at  all  times.  Unob- 
truding  and  even  unassuming  as  he  was,  he 
was  not  modest  in  his  assertion,  and  he 
quietly  directed  Seward  in  shaping  our  deli- 
cate and  difficult  foreign  policy  as  he  con- 
trolled Chase  in  the  treasury  and  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  in  the  war  department.  These  men, 
great  as  they  were,  felt  their  inferiority  to 
their  master,  and  while  all  three  were  eaten 
Into  and  weakened  by  Anxiety  he  ate  and 
slept' and  jested  as  if  h.ls  shoulders  did  not 
carry,  Atlasllke,  the  fate  of  an  empire. 

I  never  saw  him  angry  but  once,  an«l  I  never 
wish  to  see  a  second  exhibition  of  his  wrath. 
We  were  in  command  of  what  was  called  the 
middle  department,  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore.  Gen.  Schenck,  with  that  Intense 
loyalty  which  distinguished  this  eminent  sol- 
dier, shifted  the  military  sympathy  from  the 
aristocracy  of  Maryland  to  the  union  men 
and  made  the  eloquent  Henry  Winter  Davis 
and  the  well  known  jurist  Judge  Bond  our 
associates  and  advisers.  These  gentlemen 
could  not  understand  why,  having  such  entire 
command  of  Maryland,  the  government  did 
not  make  it  a  free  state,  and  so,  taking  the 
property  from  the  disloyal,  render  them 
weak  and  harmless,  and  bring  the  border  of 
free  states  to  the  capital  of  the  union. 

The  fortifications  about  Baltimore,  used 
heretofore  to  threaten  that  city,  now,  under 
the  influence  of  Davis,  Bond,  Wallace,  and 
others,    had   their   guns  turned  outward  for 


the  protection  of  the  place,  and  it  seemed  only 
necessary  to  inspire  the  negroes  with  a  faith 
in  us  as  liberators  to  perfect  the  work.  The 
first  Intimation  I  received  that  the  policy  of 
freeing  Maryland  was  distasteful  to  the  ad- 
ministration came  fromt  Secretary  Stanton. 
I  told  him  what  we  thought  and  what  we 
hoped  to  accomplish.  I  noticed  an  amused 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  war  secretary, 
and  when  I  ended  he  said  dryly.  "  You  and 
Schenck  had  better  attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness." I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  "our 
business."  He  said,  "  Obeying  orders,  that's 
all." 

To    Free    Maryland. 

Not  long  after  this  talk  with  Mr.  Stanton 
the  gallant  Gen.  William  Birney,  son  of  the 
eminent  James  G.  Birney,  came  Into  Mary- 
land to  recruit  for  a  negro  brigade,  their  first 
authorized.  I  directed  Birney  to  recruit  slaves 
only.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  buit 
wanted  authority  in  writing  from  Gen. 
Schenck.  I  tried  my  general,  and  he  refused, 
saying  that  such  authority  could  come  only 
from  the  war  department,  as  Birney  was 
acting  directly  under  its  Instructions.  I 
could  not  move  him,  and  knowingthat  he  had' 
a  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  to  transact 
some  business  at  Boston,  I  waited  patiently 
until  he  was  fairly  off,  and  then  issued  the 
order  to  Gen.  Birney.  The  generai<took  an 
idle  government  steamer  and  left  for  the 
part  of  Maryland  where  slaves  were  most 
abundant. 

Birney  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  I 
awakened  to  the  opposition  I  had  excited. 
The  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  appeared  at 
headquarters,  heading  a  delegation  of  solid 
citizens  who  wanted  the  union  and  slavery 
saved,  on©  and  inseparable.  I  gave  them 
6cant  comfort  and  they  left  for  Washington. 
That  afternoon  came  a  telegram  from  the 
war  department  asking  who  was  in  command 
at  Baltimore.  I  responded  that  Gen.  Schenck 
being  absent  for  a  few  days  onJy  had  left  af- 
fairs In  control  of  his  chief  of  staff.  Then 
came  a  curt  summons  ordering  me  to  appear 
at  the  war  department.  I  obeyed,  arriving 
in  the  evening  at  the  old,  somber  building. 
Being  informed  that  the  secretary  was  at  the 
executive  mansion,  I  repaired  there,  sent  in 
my  card,  and  was  at  once  shown  into  the 
presence,  not  of  Mr.  Stanton,  but  of  the 
president. 

Called    Down    by    Lincoln. 

I  do  not  care  to  recall  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  I  wrote  them  out  that  n<lght,  for 
I  was  threatened  with  a  shameful  dismissal 
from  the  service  and  I  intended  appealing 
to  the  public.  They  were  exceedingly  se- 
vere, for  the  president  was  in  a  rage.  I 
was  not  allowed  a  word  In  my  own  defense 
and  was  only  permitted  to  say  that  I  would 
jountermiand  my  order  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  was  saved  cashiering  through  the  inter- 
ference of  Stanton  and  Chase  and  the  further 
"act  that  a  row  over  such  a  transaction  at 
;hat  time  would  have  been  extremely  awk- 
*vard. 

My  one  act  made  Maryland  a  free  state. 


Piatt,    Donn 


LINCOLN,  THE  MAN. 

NEW  VIEWS  OF  HIS  CHATtACTEB. 
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REMINISCENCES  BY  DONN  PIATT— THE  PRESIDENT'S 
COURAGE  AND  FORESIGUT. 
,  Copyright,  1S85. 

History  is,  after  all,  the  crystallization  of  popular 
Reliefs.  As  a  pleasant  fiction  is  more  acceptable 
than  a  naked  fact,  and  as  tho  historian  shapes  his 
Wares,  like  any  other  dealer,  to  suit  his  customers, 
one  can  readily  see  that  our  chronioles  are  only  a 
duller  sort  of  fiction  than  the  popular  novels  so 
eagerly  read ;  not  that  they  are  true,  but  they  deal 
in  what  we  long  to  have  the  truth.  Popular  beliefs, 
in  time,  come  to  be  superstitions,  and  create  pods 
and  devils.  Thus  Washington  is  deified  into  an 
impossible  man,  and  Aaron  Burr  has  passed  into  a 
like  impossible  human  monster.  Through  tho  same 
process  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  our  truly  great, 
has  almost  gone  from  human  knowledge.  I  hear  of 
him,  read  of  him  in  eulogies  and  biographies,  and 
fail  to  recognize  the  man  I  encountered,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  canvass  that  called  him  from  private 
life  to  bo  President  of  the  then  disuniting  United 
States. 

General  Robert  E.  Schenck  and  I  had  been 
selected  to  canvass  Southern  Illinois  in  behalf  of 
free  soil  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  part  of 
Illinois  was  tnen  known  as  Egypt,  and  in  our  mis- 
sionary labors  we  learned  there  that  the  American 
eagle  sometimes  lays  rotten  eggs.  Our  labors  on  the 
stump  were  closed  in  tho  wigwam  at  Springfield 
a  few  nights  previous  to  the  election.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  present  and  listened  with  intense  interest  to 
General  Schenck's  able  argument.  I  followed  in  a 
cheerful  review  of  the  situation,  that  seemed  to 
amuse  tna  crowd,  and  none  more  so  than  our  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  We  were  both  invited  to 
return  to  Springfield,  at  the  jubilee,  should  success 
make  such  rejoicing  proper.  We  did  return,  for  this 
homely  son  of  toil  was  elected,  and  we  found 
Springfield  drunk  with  delight.  On  the  day  of  our 
arrival  we  were  invited  to  a  supper  at  the  house  of 
the  President-elect.  It  was  a  plain,  comfortable 
frame  structure,  and  the  supper  was  an  old- 
fashioned  mess  of  indigestion,  composed  mainly  of 
cake,  pies  and  chickens,  the  last  evidently  killeu  in 
the  morning,  to  be  eaten,  as  best  they  might,  that 
evening. 

After  the  supper,  wc  sat  far  into  the  night,  talk- 
ing over  the  situation.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
homeliest  man  I  ever  saw.  His  body  seemed  to  me 
a  huge  skeleton  in  clothes.  Tall  as  ho  was,  his 
hands  and  feet  looked  out  of  proportion,  so  long 
and  clumsy  were  they.  Every  movement  was 
awkward  in  tho  extreme.  He  sat  with  one  leg  \ 
thrown  over  the  other,  and  the  pendant  foot  swung 
almost  to  the  floor.  And  all  the  while  two  little 
boys,  his  sons,  clambered  over  those  legs,  patt«d  his 
cheeks,  pulled  his  nose  and  poked  their  ringers  m 
his  eyes,  without  causing  reprimand  or  even  notice. 
He  had  a  face  that  defied  artistic  skill  to  soften  or 
idealize.  The  multiplicity  of  photographs  and 
engravings  makes  it  familiar  to  the  public.  It  was 
capable  of  few  expressions,  but  those  were  ex- 
tremely striking.  When  in  repose,  his  face  was 
dull,  heavy  and  repellant,  It  brightened  like  a  lit 
lantern  when  animated.  His  dull  eyes  would  fairly 
sparkle  with  fun,  or  express  as  kindly  a  look  as  I 
ever  saw,  whon  moved  by  some  matter  of  human 
interest. 

I  soon  discovered  that  this  strange  and  strangely 
gifted  man,  while  not  at  all  cynical,  was  a  sceptic. 
His  view  of  human  nature  was  low,  but  igood- 
natured.  I  could  not  call  it  suspicious,  but  he 
believed  only  what  he  saw.  This  low  estimate  of 
1  humanity  blinded  him  to  the  South.  He  could  not 
understand  that  men  would  get  up  in  their  wrath 
and  fight  for  an  idea.  He  considered  the  movement 
South  as  a  sort  of  political  game  of  blufi,  gotten  up 
by  politicians,  and  meant  solely  to  frighten  the 
North.  He  believed  that  when  the  leaders  saw 
♦heir  ego^s  in  that  direction  were  unavailing,  tne 


tumult  would  subside.  "  They  won't  give  up  Ihu 
offices,"  I  remember  he  said,  and  added,  "  were  it 
believed  that  vacant  places  could  be  had  at  the 
North  Pole,  the  road  there  would  bo  lined  with  dead 
Virgiuians."  He  nuconsoiously  accepted  for  him 
self  and  party  the  same  low  liue  that  he  awarded 
the  South.  Expressing  no  sympathy  for  tho  slave, 
he  laughed  at  the  Abolitionists  as  a  disturbing 
element  easily  controlled,  and  without  showing  any 
dislike  to  tho  slaveholders,  said  only  that  their 
ambition  was  to  be  restrained. 

I  gathered  more  of  this  from  what  Mrs.  Lincoln 
said  than  from  the  utterances  of  onr  host.  This 
good  lady  injected  remarks  into  the  conversation 
with  more  force  than  logic,  and  was  treated  by  hor 
husband  with  about  tho  same  good-natured 
indifference  with  which  he  regarded  the  trouble- 
some boys.  There  was  an  amusing  assumption  of 
the  coming  Administration  in  the  wife's  talk,  that 
struck  me  as  very  womanly,  but  somewhat 
ludicrous.  For  instance,  she  said,  "  The  country 
will  find  how  we  regard  that  Abolition  sneak 
Seward."  Mr.  Lincoln  put  the  remarn  aside,  very 
much  as  ho  did  the  hand  of  one  of  his  boys  when 
that  hand  invaded  his  capacious  mouth. 

Wo  were  not  at  a  loss  to  get  at  the  fact,  and  the 
reason  for  it,  in  the  man  before  us.  Descended 
from  the  poor  whites  of  a  slave  State,  through  many 
generations,  he  inherited  the  contempt,  if  not  the 
hatred,  held  by  that  class  for  tne  negro.  A  self- 
made  man,  with  scarcely  a  winter's  schooling  from 
books,  his  strong  nature  was  built  on  what  he 
inherited,  and  ho  could  no  more  feel  a  sympathy  for 
that  wretched  race  than  he  could  for  the  horse  he 
worked  or  the  hog  he  killed.  In  this  he  exhibited 
the  marked  trait  that  governed  his  public  life.  He 
never  rose  above  tho  mass  he  influenced,  and  was 
strong  w  1th  the  people  from  the  fact  that  ho  accom- 
panied the  commons  without  any  attempt  to  lead, 
save  in  the  direction  they  sought  to  follow.  He 
know,  and  saw  clearly,  that  the  people  of  the  free 
States  had  not  only  no  sympathy  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  but  held  fanatics,  as  Abolitionists  were 
called,  in  utter  abhorrence.  While  it  seemed  a 
cheap  philanthropy,  and  therefore  popular,  to  free 
another  man's  slave,  tho  fact  was  that  it  was  not 
another  man's  slave.  The  unrequited  toil  of  the 
slave  was  more  valuable  to  the  North  titan  to  the 
South.  With  our  keen  business  instincts,  we  of 
the  free  States  utilized  the  brutal  work  of  tho 
masters.  They  made,  without  saving,  all  that  we 
accumulated.  Tlie  Abolitionist  was  hunted  and 
imprisoned,;  under  the  shadow  of  the  Buuker|Hill 
Monument  as  keenly  as  he  was  tracked  by  blood- 
hounds at  the  South.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  silver- 
tongued  advocate  of  human  rights,  was,  while  Mr. 
■  Lincoln  talked  to  us,  being  ostracized  at  Boston  and 
1  rotten-ogged  at  Cincinnati.  A  keen  kn-  vledge  of 
liumau  nature  in  a  jury,  more  than  a  kno  ledge  of 
law,  in  his  case,  had  put  our  President-e\6ofr  at  tho 
head  of  his  profession,  and  this  same  tWiwledge 
made  him  master  of  the  situation  when  y,j  came  to 
mould  into  action  the  stirred  impulses  of  the  people. 
I  felt  myself  studying  this  strange,  quaint,  great 
;  man  wibh  keen  interest.  A  newly-fashioned  indi- 
viduality had  come  within  the  circlo  of  my  obsor- 
\  vation.  I  saw  a  man  of  coarse,  rough  fibre,  without 
'  culture,  aud  yet  of  such  force  that  every  obsorva- 
tiou  was  original,  incisive  and  striking,  wJiile  his 
illustrations  were  as  quaint  as  JEsop's  fables.  He 
had  little  taste  for,  and  less  knowledge  of,  litera- 
ture, and  while  well  up  in  what  we  call  history, 
limited  his  acquaintance  with  fiction  to  that  sombre 
1  poem  known  as  »  Why  Should  the  [Spirit  of  Mortal 
he  Proud  V" 

It  was  well  for  us  that  our  President  proved  to  he 
what  I  then  recognized.  He  was  equal  to  the  awful 
Strain  put  upon  him  in  the  four  years  of  terrible 
Strife  that  followed.  A  man  of  delicate  mould  and 
sympathetic  nature,  such  as  Chase  or  Seward 
would  have  broken  down,  not  from  over-work' 
although  that  was  terrible,  but  ifrom  the  over^ 
anxiety  that  kills.  Lincoln  had  none  of  this.  He 
laced  and  lived  through  the  awful  responsibility 
of  the  situation  with  the  high  courage  aud  comfort 
that  came  of  indifference.    At  the  darkest  period, 
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for  us, , of  the  war,  when  the  enemy's  caunon  wore 
throbbing  in  its  roar  along  the  walls  of  our 
Capitol,  I  heard  him  say  to  General  Schenck,  "I 
enjoy  my  rations,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  inno- 
cent," 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  believe,  could  not  be  made  to 
behove,  that  the  South  meant  secession  and    war 
When  I  told  him,  subsequently  to  this  conversation' 
•S   a  dinner-table   in    Chicago,    where   the     Hon' 
Sannibal  Hamlin,  General  Schenck  and  ntw-  w^.  . 
guests,    that  the   Southern   people   were   in   dead 
earnest,  meant    war,    and   I    doubtod  whether   he 
would  bo  inaugurated  at  Washington,  he  laughed 
and  said  tho  fall  of  pork  at  Cincinnati  had  affected 
mo,    I  became  somewhat  irritated  and  told  him  that 
in  ninety  days  the   land   would    be  whitened  with 
tonrs.    He  said  in  reply,  "  Well,  we  won't  jump  that 
ditch  until  we  come  to  it,"  and  then  after  a  pause 
ho  added,  "  I  must  run  the  machine  as  1  find  it."    I 
take  no  credit  to  myself  for  this  power  of  prophecy. 
I  only    said,  what   every   one   acquainted  with  tho 
Southern  people  knew,  and  tho  wonder  is  that  Mr. 
LiuooJu  should  have   boon   so  blind  to  tho  corning 
storm. 

The  epigrammatic  force  of  his  expressions  was 
remarkable  for  tbe  singular  purity  of  his  words. 
What  he  said  was  so  original  that  I  reduced  much 
of  it  to  writing  at  tho  time.  One  of  those  was  this 
on  secession  :  "  if  onr  Southern  friends  are  right  in 
their  claim,  the  framers  of  tbe  Government  care- 
f  ally  planned  tho  rot  that  now  threatens  their  work 
with  destruction.  If  one  State  has  tho  right,  at 
will,  to  withdraw,  certainly  a"  majority  have  the 
right,  and  we  have  tho  result  given  us  of  the  States 
being  able  to  force  out  onu  State,  That  is  logical." 
*  \N  e  remained  at  Springfield  several  days,  and  then 
aeeoompaniod  the  Presirent-eieci;  on  Bis  iliVftSt*  ii 
to'  Chicago.  The  invitltion  was  so  pressing  that  I 
believed  Mr.  Lincoln  intended  calling  General 
Schenck  to  his  Cabinet.  I  am  still  of  this  opinion, 
and  attributed  the  change  to  certain  low  intrigues 
hatched  at  Chicago  by  tho  newly-created  politicians 
of  that  locality,  ivho  saw  in  the  coming  Administra- 
tion opportunities  for  plunder  that  Robert  E. 
Schenck's  known  probity  would  have  blasted. 

Subsequent  to  the  supper  we  had  gatherings  at 
Mr.  Lincoln's  old  law  oiiice.  and  at  the  political 
headquarters,  at  which  men 'only  formed  the  com- 
pany, and  before  those  good  honest  citizens  who 
fairly  worshipped  their  distinguished  neighbor,  Mr. 
Lincoln  gave  way  to  his  natural  bout  for  fun,  and 
told  very  amusing  storios,  always  in  quaint  illustra- 
tion of  tho  subject  under  discussiou,  no  one  of  which 
will  bear  printing.  They  were  coarse  and  wore 
saved  from  vulgarity  only  by  being  bo  strange^  in 
point,  and  told  not  for  tho  sake  of- the  telling  as  if 
he",  enjoyed  the  storios  themselves,  but  that  they 
were,  as  I  have  said,  so  quaintly  illustrative. 

Tho  man  who  could  open  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
called  to  discuss  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
by  reading  Artemus  Ward,  who  called  for  a  comic 
song  on  the  bloody  battlefield,  was  the  same  man 
who  could  guide  with  clear  mind  and  iron  hand  tho 
diplomacy  that  kept  oft' tho  fatal  interference  of 
Europe,  while  conducting  at  home  the  most  horrible 
oi  all  civil  wars  that  over  afflicted  a  people.  He 
reached  with  easo  the  hichost  and  the  lowest  level, 
and  on  the  very  field  that  ho  shamed  with  a  ribald 
song,  lie  left  a  record  of  eloquence  never  roachod  by 
human  lips  before. 

Tliore  is  a  popular  belief  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  of  so  kind  and  forgiving  n  nature  that  his 
gentler  impulses  interfered  with  his  duty.  In  proof 
of  this  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  through 
all  the  war  he  never  permitted  a  man  to  bo  shot  for 
desertion.  The  belief  is  erroneous.  There  neVer 
lived  a  man  who  could  say  "no"  with  oasicr 
facility,  and  abidi  by  his  saying  with  more  linn 
ness,  than  President  Lincoln.  His  good-natured 
manner  mislead  the  common  mind.  It  covered  as 
firm  a  character  n  nature  over  ela)d  with  human 
tlesh,  and  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  had  at  all  a 
kind,  forgiving  nature.  Such  traits  are  not  common 
to  successful  leaders.    Thoy,  liko    Hannibal,    melt 

their    way    through  rocks    with    hot  vinegar,   not 
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honoy.  And  that  good-uatured  way  more  generally 
oovers  a  selhsh  than  a  generous  disposition.  Men 
instinctively  find  it  easier  to  glide  comfortably 
through  life  with  a  round,  oily,  elastic  exterior, 
than  in  an  angular,  hird  one.  Such  give  way  in 
trifles  and  hold  their  own  adversely-  in  all  the  more 
serious  sacrifices  of  self  to  the  good  or  oomfort  of 
others.  If  one  doubts  what  I  here  assert,  let  such 
turn  and  study  the  hard,  angular,  coarse  face  of 
this  great  man.  Nature  never  gave  that  as  au  indi- 
cation of  a  tender,  yielding  diapason.  Nor  had 
his  habits  of  life  in  any  respect  softened  its  hard 
lines.  Hazhtt  tells  us,  with  truth,  that  while  we 
may  control  the  voice,  and  discipline  the  manner, 
the:  face  is  beyond  command.  Day  and  night] 
waking  and  asleep,  our  charaoter  is  being  traced' 
there,  to  be  read  by  all  men  who  care  to  make  the 
face  a  study.  It  is  common,  for  example,  tor  the 
President  to  be  in  continual  trouble-  over  supposed 
promises  to  office-seekers.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  none  of 
this.  He.  would  refuse  so  clearly  and  positively 
that  it  left  no  doubt  and  no  hope,  and  yet  in  snch  a 
pleasant  manner  that  tbe  applicant  left  with  no  ill 
feeling  in  his  disappointrnont.  I  heard  Secretary 
Seward  say,  in  this  connection,  that  President 
Lincoln  "  had  a  cunning  that  was  genius."  As  for 
his  steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  death  peualty  in 
cases  ot  desertion,  there  was  far  more  policy  in  tho 
course  than  kind  feeling.  To  assert  the  contrary 
is  to  detract  from  Lincoln's  force  of  character  as 
well  as  intellect.  As  Secretary  Chase  said  at  the 
time,  "  such  kindnoss  to  tho  criminal  is  cruelty  to 
the  army,  for  it  oucourages  the  bad  to  leave  the 
brave  and  patriotic  unsupported."  The  fact  is  that 
our  war  President  was  not  lost  in  his  high  admira- 
tion of  Brigadiers  and  Major-Generals,  and  had  a 
positive  dislike  for  their  methods  and  the  despotism 
on  which  an  army  is  based.  He  kuew  that  he  was 
dopendont  on  volunteers  for  soldiers,  and  to  force 
ou  such  the  stern  discipline  of  the  regular  army  was 
to  render  the  service  unpopular.  And  it  pleased 
him  to  be  the  source  of  mercy,  as  well  as  tho 
fountain  of  houor,  in  this  direction. 

Of  President  Lincoln's  high  sense  of  justice,  or 
rather  fair  play,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection. 
Previous  to  Leo's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  rumors 
of  which  reached  Washington  in  advance  of  that 
suicidal  movement  on  the  part  |of  tho  Confederates, 
General  Halleck  issued  one  of  his  noncommittal 
orders  to  General  Schenck,  then  in  command  at 
iiaitimore,  advising  the  concentration  of  our  troops 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  This  referred  especially  to 
General  Milroy's  10,000  mon  at  Winchester.  I  was 
sent,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  to  lookj  into  Milroy's  condi- 
tion, and  empowered  to  let,  him  remain  or  order  him 
back,  as  I  might  see  fit.  Winchester,  as  a  fortilied 
place,  was  a  military  blunder.  It  ^covered  nothing, 
while  a  force  there  was  in  coustant  peril.  1  had 
learned  enough  in  the  service  to  know  that  a  sub- 
ordinate should  take  no  chances,  and  I  ordered 
Milroy  back  to  Harper's  Ferr\\  General  Schenck, 
at  Milroy's  earnest  request,  countermanded  my 
order,  auil  three  days  after  Milroy  found  himself 
surrounded  by  Lee's  entire  army.  The  gallant  old 
soldier  cut  his  way  out,  with  his  entire  command. 
Of  course  there  was  a  heavy  loss  of  material.  For 
this  Milroy  was  put  under  arrest  by  Secretary 
Stanton,  and  court-martialed  by  Halieck.  Milroy 
shielded  himself  behind  Schenok's  order,  so  that  the 
court  convened  was  really  trying  my  General  with- 
out the  advantages  given  him,  as  defendant,  of 
being  hoard  in  his  defence.  General  bcheuck  was 
summoned  to  appear,  and  instead  of  appearing  drew 
up  a  protest,  that  he  directed  me  not  only  to  take  to 
the  President,  but  read  to  him,  fearing  tho  protost 
would  be  pigeon-holed  for  consideration  when  con- 
sideration would  bo  too  late.  It-  was  late  in  tho 
afternoon,  and  riding  to  the  White  House,  I  was 
told  the  President  could  bo  fouud  at  tho  War 
Department.  1  met  him  coming  out  and  delivered 
my  message.  "  Let  me  see  the  protest,"  said  the 
President  as  we  walked  toward  the  Executive 
Mansion.  "General  Schenck  ordered  me,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  read  it  to  you."  "Well,  I  can  read,"  he 
responded  sharply,  and  as  he  was  General  Schenck's 
superior  officer  I  handed  him  the  paper.  He  read  as 
he  Btrode  along.  Arriviug  at  the  entrance  to  the 
White  House,  wo  found  tbe  carnage  awaiting  to 
cany  him  to  tho  Soldiers'  Home,  where  ho  was  then 
spending  the  summer,  and  tho  guard  detailed  to 
escort  him  drawn  up  in  front.  Tho  President  Rat 
down  upon  the;  steps  of  the  porch,  and  oonlinued  his 
Study  of  the  protest.  I  have  him  photographed  on 
my  mind,  as  he  sat  there,  and  a  strange  picture  he 
presented.  Ills  long,  slender  leys  wore  drawn  up 
noli  ins  knees  were  level  with  his  chin,  while  his 
long  anus  h  Id  tho  paper,  which  he  studied  regard- 
loss  or  tho  crowd  before  him.  ilo  read  ou  to  the  end, 
then  looking  up  said  :  "  Piatt,  don't  you  think  that 
von  and  .Schenck  are  squealing,  like  pigs,  before 
you're  imi  t.  T'  "No,  Mr.  President."  "Why,  I  am 
the  Court  of  A.ppcal,''  he  continued,  "  and  do  you 
think    I    am    going     to   havo    an    injustice   dona 
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Schenck K"  "Before  the  appeal  can  oe  uoai-u,  » 
soldier's  reputatiou  will  be  blasted  by  a  packed 
court."  I  responded.  tt  Come  now,"  be  exclaimed, 
au  ugly  look  shading  bis  laoe,  "  you  and  1  are 
lawyers,  aud  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  packed.'  I  don't  want  to  hear  it  from  your  lips 
again.  What's  the  matter  with  the  court V  "It 
Is  illegally  organized  by  General  Hal  Leek." 
"  Halleok's  act  is  mine."  "1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
President,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  direct  that  in 
.cases  of  this  sort  you  shall  select  the  court ;  you 
caunot  delegate  that  to  a  subordinate  any  more 
than  you  can  the  pardoning  power,"  and  opening 
toe  book  I  pointed  to  the  article.  "  That  is  a  point," 
he  said,  slowly  rising.  "  Do  you  know.  Colonel, 
that  I  have  been  so  busy  with  this  war  I  have  never 
read  the  Regulations.  Give  me  that  book,  and  I'll 
study  them  to-night."  "  I  beg  your  pardan,  Mr. 
President,"  I  said,  giving  him  the  book,  "  but  in  the 
meantime  my  General  will  be  put  under  arrest  for 
disobedience,  and  tha  mischief  will  be  done." 
"  That's  so,"  he  replied.  "  Here,  give  me  a  pencil," 
and  tearing  off  a  corner  of  the  paper  General 
Sohenck  had  seat  him,  he  wrote ;  u  All  proceedings 

before  the  court  convened  to  try  General  Mitroy 
are  suspended  until  further  orders.  A.  Lincoln." 
The  next  morning  I  clanked  into  the  court-room 
with  my  triangular  order,  aud  bad  the  grim  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  owls  in  epaulettes  file  out, 
never  to  be  called  again. 

With  all  his  awkwardness  of  manner,  and  utter 
disregard  of  social  conventionalities  that  seemed  to 
invite  familiarity,  there  was  something  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  enforced  respect.  No  man 
presumed  on  the  apparent  invitation  to  he  other 
than  respectful.  I  was  told  at  Springfield  that  this 
accompanied  him  through  life.  Among  his  rough 
associates,  when  young,  he  was  leader,  looked  up  to 
and  obeyed,  because  they  felt  of  his  muscle  and  his 
readiness  iu  its  use.  Among  his  associates  at  the 
bar,  it  was  attributed  to  his  ready  wit,  which  kept 
his  duller  associates  at  a  distance.  The  fact  was, 
however,  that  this  power  came  from  a  sense  of  a 
reserve  foroe  of  intellectual  ability  that  no  one  took 
account  of,  save  in  its  results.  Through  one  of  those 
freaks  of  nature  that  produce  a  Shakespeare  at  long 
intervals,  a  giant  bad  been  born  to  the  poor  whiles 
of  Kentucki^.  and  the  sense  of  tsuperiority  possessed 
President  Lincoln  at  all  times.  Unobtrud'ng  and 
even  unassuming  as  he  was.  he  was  Inot  modest  in 
his  assertion,  and  he  as  quietly  directed  Seward  in 
shaping  our  delicate  and  difficult  foreign  policy,  as 
he  controlled  Chase  iu  the  Treasury  and  Edwin  M: 
Stanton  in  the  War  Department.  These  men,  great 
as  they  were,  felt  their  inferiority  to  their  master, 
and  while  all  three  weree»tcn  into  and  wecKeued 
by  anxiety,  he  at©  n.^d.  slept  aM  jested  as  if  his 
shoulders   did  not  carry,  Atlas  liko,  the  fate  of  an 

I  never  saw  him  angry  but  once,  and  i  '  :  1  no 
wish  to  see  a  second  exhibition  of  his  wrath.  We 
were  in  command  of  what  was  called  the  Middle 
Department,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  Gen- 
eral Scheuck,  with  that  intense  loyalty  .'.which 
distinguished  this  eminent  soldier,  shiftod  the  mili- 
tary sympathy  from  the  aristocracy  of  Maryland  to 
the  Union  men,  and  made  the  eloquent  Henry 
Winter  Davis  aud  the  well-known  jurist  Judge 
Bond  our  associates  and  advisers.  These  gentlemen 
could  not  understand  why,  having  such  entire 
command  of  Maryland,  the  Government  did  not 
make  it  a  free  State,  and  so,  taking  the  property 
from  the  disloyal,  render  thein  weak  and  harmless, 
and  bring  the  border  of  free  States  to  the  capital  of 
the  Union,  The  fortifications  about  Baltimore,  used 
heretofore  to  threaten  that-  city,  now  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Davis,  Bond,  Wallace  and  others,  had  their 
guns  turned  outward  for  the  protection  of  the  place, 
and  it  seemed  only  necessary  to  inspire  the  negroes 
with  a  faith  in  us  as  liberators  to  perfect  the  work. 
The  first  intimation  I  received  that  this  policy  of 
freeing  Maryland  was  distasteful  to  the  Adminis- 
tration came  from  Secretary  Stantoii.  I  had  told 
him  what  we  thought,  and  what  we  hoped  to  accom- 
plish. I  noticed  an  amused  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  War  Secretary,  and  when  1  ended  he  said 
dryly,  "  You  and  Schenck  had  better  attend  to  your 
own  business."  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  "  our 
busiuess."    He  said.  "  Obeying  orders,  that's  ail." 


JNot  long  attor  tnis  tail,  with  Mr.  Stanton,  the 
araliaut  General  William  Birnoy,  sou  of  the  eminent 
James  G.  Birney,  came  into  Maryland  to  recruit  for 
a  negro  brigade,  then  first  authorized.  1  directed 
Birney  to  recruit  slaves  only.  He  said  ho  would  bo 
glad  to  do  so,  but  wanted  authority  in  writing  from 
.  General  Schenck.  I  tried  my  General,  aud  he 
refused,  saying  that  sucli  authority  could  come  oaly 
from  the  War  Department,  as  Birney  was  acting 
directly  under  its  kstruefcious.  I  could  not  move 
him,  aud  knowing  that  be  had  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  days,  to  transactisome  business  at  Boston, 
I  waited  patiently  until  he  was  fairly  off,  and  then 
issued  the  order  to  General  Birney.  The  General 
took  an  idle  Government  steamer  and  left  for  the 
part  of  Maryland  where  the  slaves  did  most  abound. 
Birney  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  I  awakened 
to  the  opposition  I  had  excited.  The  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson  appeared  at  headquarters,  heading  a  dele- 
gation of  solid  citizens,  who  wanted  the  Union  and 
slavery  saved,  one  and  inseparable.  I  gave  them 
scant  comfort,  and  they  left  for  Washington.  That 
afternoon  came  a  telegram  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, asking  who  was  in  command  at  Baltimore.  I 
responded  that.  General  Schenck  being  absont  for  a 
few  days  ouly,  had  left  affairs  in  control  of  his 
Chief  of  Staff.  Then  came  a  curt  summons,  ordering 
me  to  appear  at  the  War  Department.  I  obeyed,  ar- 
riving in  the  evening  at  the  old,  sombre  building. 
Being  informed  that  the  Secretary  was  at  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion,  I  repaired  there,"  sent  in  my  card, 
and  was  at  once  shown  into  the  presence,  not  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  but  of  the  President.  I  do  not  care  to  recall 
the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  wrote  them  out  that 
night,  for  I  was  threatened  a  shameful  dismissal 
from  the  service,  aud  I  intended  appealing  to  the 
public.  They  were  exceedingly  severe,  for  the 
President  was  in  a  rage.  I  was  not  allowed  a  word 
in  my  own  defence,  aud  was  only  permitted  to  say 
that  I  would  countermand  my  order  as  well  as  1 
could.  1  was  saved  cashiering  through  the  inter- 
ference of  Stanton  and  Chase,  and  the  further  fact 
that  a  row  over  such  a  transaction  at  that  time 
would  be  extremely  awkward. 

My  one  act  made  Maryland  a  free  State.  Word 
went  out,  and  spread  like  wildfire,  that  "  Mr. 
Linknm  was  a  callin'  on  de  slaves  to  fight  fob 
freedum,"  and  the  hoe-handie  was  dropij* A,  r;?T 
again  to  be  taken  up  by  unrequited  toil.  The  poor 
creatures  poured  into  Baltimore  with  their  families, 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  old  wagons  and  even  on 
sleds  stolen  from  their  masters.  The  late  masters 
became  clamorous  for  compensation,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  ordered  a  commission  to  assess  damages. 
Secretary  Stanton  put  in  a  proviso  that  those  cases 
only  should  be  considered  where  the  claimant  could 
take  the  iron-bound  oath  of  allegiance.  Of  course 
no  slaves  were  paid  for. 

The  President  never  forgave  me.  Subsequently, 
when  General  Schenck  resigned  command  to  take 
his  seat  in  Congress,  the  Union  men  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  headed  by  Judge  Bond,  waited  on 
the  President  with  a  request  that  I  be  promoted  to 
.Brigadier-General  and  put  in  command  of  the 
Middle  Department.  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  them 
patiently,  and  then  refused,  saying,  "  Scheuck  and 
Piatt  are  good  fellows,  and  if  there  were  any  rotten 
apples  in  ihe  barrel  they'd  bo  sure  to  hook  'em  out. 
But  tney  run  their  machine  on  too  high  a  level  for 
me.  They  never  could  understand  that  I  was  boss." 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  told  me,  after  ho  left  the  War 
Department,  that  when  he  sent  a  list  of  officers  to 
the  President,  my  name  included,  as  worthy  pro- 
motion, Lincoln  would  quielly  draw  his  pen  through 
my  name.  1  do  not  blame  him.  His  great,  thought- 
ful brain  saw  at  the  time  what  has  taken  years  for 
us  to  discover  and  appreciate.  He  understood  the 
people  he  held  to  a  death  struggle  in  behalf  of  the 
great  Republic,  and  knew  that,  while  the  masses 
woulu  fight  to  the  bitter  eud  in  behalf  of  the  Union, 
they  would  not  kill  their  own  brothers,  and  spread 
mourning  over  the  entire  land,  in  behalf  of  the 
negro.  He  therefore  kept  the  cause  of  the  Un'on  to 
the  front,  and  w  rote  to  Horace  Greeley  the  memor- 
able words :  "  If  to  preserve  the  Union  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  slavery,  slavery  will  be 
destroyed;  and  if  to  preserve  the  Union  slavery  is 
to  be  maintained,  slavery  will  be  maintained."  He 
well  knew  that  the  North  was  not  fighting  to 
liberate  slaves,  nor  the  South  to  preserve  slavery, 
Tne  people  of  the  slave  States  pluuged  into  a 
bloody  war  to  build  a  Southern  empire  of  their  own, 
and  the  people  of  the  North  fought  to  preservo  the 
Government  of  the  fathers  on  all  the  land  the 
fathers  left  us.  In  that  awful  conflict,  slavery  went 
to  pieces. 

We  are  quick  to  forget  the  facts  and  slow  to 
recognize  the  truths  that  kn  >ck  from  us  our  pre- 
tentious claims  to  a  high  philanthropy.  As  I  have 
said,  abolitionism  was  not  only  unpopular  when  the 
war  broke  out,  but  it  was  detested.  The  minority 
that  elected  Mr.  Lincoiu  had  fallen  heir  to  the 
Whig  votes  of  the  North,  and  while  pledging  itself, 
in  platforms  and  speeches,  to  a  solemn  resolve  to 
keep  slavery  under  the  Constitution  in  the  States, 
restricted  its  anti-slavery  purpose  to  the  prevention 
of  its  spread  into  the  Territories.  I  remember  when 
the  Hutchinsons  were  driven  from  the  camps  of  the 
Potomac  Army  by  the  soldiers  for  singing  their 
abolition  songs,  and  1  remember  well  that  for  two 
years  nearly  of  our  service  as  soldiers  we  were. 
engaged  in  returning  slaves  to  tli6ir  masters,  when 
the  poor  creatures  sought  shelter  in  our  lines. 


.  President  Lincoln's  patriotism  ana  wisuotu  iWD 
above  impulse,  or  his  positive  temperament  and 
intellect  kept  hmi  free  of  more  sentiment.  Looking 
back  now  at  this  grand  man,  and  the  grave  situa- 
tion at  the  time,  I  am  ashamed  ot  my  act  of  insubor- 
dination, and  although  it  freed  Maryland  it  now 
lowers  me  in  my  own  estimation.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent carried  Ins  threat  of  punishment  into  execution 
it  would  Lave  been  just. 

The  popular  mind  is  slow  of  study,  and  I  fear  it 
will  be  long  ere  it  learns  that,  while  an  eniin  at 
man  wins  our  admiration  through  Ins  great  qual- 
ities, he  can  hold  our  love  only  from  his  human 
.veaknesses  that  make  him  one  of  ourselves.  We 
are  told  that  with  the  multitude  nothing  is  so  suc- 
cessful as  success,  yet  there  is  often  more  heroism  in 
failure  than  in  triumph.  The  one  is  frequently  the 
result  of  accident,  while  the  other  holds  in  itself  all 
that  endears  the  martyr  to  the  human  heart.  The 
unfortunate  Hector  is,  after  all,  tho  hero  of  the 
Iliad,  and  not  the  invulnerable  Achilles,  and  by  our 
pop  liar  process  of  eliminating  all  human  weakness 
from  our  great  men  wo  weaken,  and  in  a  measure 
destroy,  their  immortality,  for  we  dep'aoy  the;*  •>» 
we  accept  the  sad,  rugged,  homely  face  and  I«J» 
for  what  it  is,  we  should  accept  it  as  it  wat>, 
graudest  figure  looming  up  in  our  history  iis 
Natiou.  Washington  taught  the  world  to  know  us, 
Lincoln  taught  us  to  know  ourselves.  The  first 
won  for  us  our  independence,  the  last  wrought  out 
our  manhood  and  self-respect.  Donn  PlATi'. 


L 


A   Reminiscence    of   Lincoln 


By  Mrs.  General  George  E.  Picket t. 


The  day  after  the  fire  which  marked 
the  surrender  of  Richmond,  April 
0,  1865,  there  was  a  rap  at  our  door. 
The  servants  all  had  run  away.  The 
city  was  full  of  Northern  troops,  and 
my  environment  had  not  taught  me 
to  love  them.  With  my  bahy  on  my 
arm  I  answered  the  knock,  opened 
the  door  and  looked  up  at  a  tall, 
gaunt,  sad-faced  man  in  ill-fitting 
clothes,  who  asked  with  the  accent  of 
the  North:     : 

"Is  this  George   Pickett's  place?" 

"This  is  Gen.  Pickett's  home,  sir," 
1  replied,  "but  he  is  not  here." 

"I  know  that,  ma'am;  I  know 
where  George  Pickett  is,"  he 
answered,  "but  I  just  wanted  to  see  the 
place.  Down  in  old  Quincy,  111., 
where  I  used  to  hear  George  Pickett 
whistle  the  songs  of  Virginia  in  his 
birdlike  notes,  I  have  heard  him  de- 
scribe his  home  until  in  spirit  I  have 
been  here  many  a  time.  I  have 
smeUed  the  multiflora  roses  and  the 
Lady  Bankshire  roses  and  the  golden 
cluster  roses  and  those  great  cabbage 
roses.  I  have  seen  the  borders  of 
hyacinths  in  the  springtime  and  the 
lilies  of  the  .  valley  blooming  in  the 
chimney  corner,  the  beds  of  violets, 
the  rows  of  beehives  and  the  lily 
beds  that  the  bees  knew7  were  theirs 
— had  been  planted  just  for  them.  I 
have  stood  under  the  arbor  and  gath- 
ered those  strange  green-looking 
grapes  that  are  like  the  Virginia 
aristocracy,  growing  each  one  on  its 
own  individual  stem.  I  think  he 
called  them  scuppernongs.  I  have 
sat  on  the  back  porch  and  listened  to 
the  music  as  his  sister  Virginia,  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  sang  in  that 
glorious  voice  he  told  me  about,  and 
I  have  swung  in  this  old  swing  here 
while  the  moon  and  I  watched  and 
waited  for  the  old  cat  to  die.  So  i 
wanted  to  see  the  place." 

Speaker   Was  Lincoln. 

I,  listening,  wondered  who  he  could 
be,  till  he  finished,   and  then   he  said: 

"I    am    Abraham    Lincoln.". 
"The  President!"   I  gasped. 

"No — no— just  Abraham  Lincoln, 
George    Pickett's  old  friend." 

"I  am  George  Pickett's  wife,  and 
this  is  his  baby,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

The  baby  reached  out  his  arms,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  him,  a  look  of  ten- 
derness almost  divine  glorifying  that 
sad  face.  I  have  never  seen  that 
expression  on  any  other  countenance. 
My  little  one  opened  his  mouth,  and 
insisted  upon  giving  his  father's 
friend  a  dewy  baby  kiss.  As  he 
handed  my  baby  back  to  me,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln shook  his  long  hand  at  him  and 
said: 

"Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that  I 
could  almost  forgive  him  anything 
for  the  sake  of  those  bright  eyes  and 
that    baby    kiss." 

Memory  Enriched  Life. 

The  tones  of  his  deep  voice  touched 
all  the  chords  of  life  to  music,  and  I 
marveled  no  more  at  my  soldier's  love 
for  him  even  through  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  years.  He  turned,  and 
went  down  the  steps  and  out  of  my 
life  forever,  but  in  my  memory  that 
wonderful  voice,  those  intensely 
human  eyes,  that  strong,  sad,  tender 
face  have  a  perpetual  abiding  place. 
I  Among  my  treasured  possessions 
are  some  old  letters,  written  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  when  practicing  law  in 
Springfield  to  George  Pickett,  then  a 
cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  was 
placed  by  John  G.  Stuart,  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  homely  and  humor- 
ous philosophy  of  these  letters,  the 
honesty  which  breathes  through 
them,   the   cheerful 'outlook   upon   1  If* 


and  the  ready  sympathy  of  the  ex- 
perienced professional  man  with  the 
boy  on  the  threshold  of  life,  looking 
down  the  vista  of  the  future  to  the 
flashing  of  swords  and  the  thunder 
of  guns,  all  bring  him  before  me  as 
a   friend. 

■         Describes   Own,  Appearance. 

I  look  beyond  the  description  he 
once  gave  of  himself:  Height,  six  feet 
four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh, 
weighing  on  an  average  180  pounds; 
dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black 
hair  and  gray  eyes." 

A  free-hand,  sketch  like  that  is  easy, 
but  my  memory  fills  the  outlines  with 
the  subtle  beauty  of  soul,  the  sunny 
view  of  life,  the  tender  sympathy 
which  made  up  a  face  of  infinite 
charm,  puzzling  artists,  but  revealing 
itself  to  the  intuitions  of  a  child, 
causing-  the  babe  to  raise  its  little 
arms  to  be  taken  up  and  its!  lips  to 
be  kissed. 

The  ways  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Pickett  were  widely  sepa- 
rated for  a  time,  but  were  never  so 
far  apart  that  the  old  love  had  Hot 
full  sway.  I  marveled  over  it  once, 
but  after  my  own  picture  of  the  man 
was  filled  out  I  wondered  no  more. 
No  one  who  knew  and  loved  Lincoln 
could  be  estranged  from  him,  what- 
ever tides  of  political  hostility  might 
roll  between. 


lESIDENT  JUST  A! 
TO  WIFE  OF 


LINGO 

iOOD  PAL,  PICK 


Southern   General's   Widow   Tells   How  Great 
Called  at  Her  Home  in  Richmond 


And  Received  Her  Baby's  Kiss 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.  Nov  26  (A.  P.)— 
A  simple  episode  revealing  the  tender- 
ness of  Abraham  Llnooln  and  his 
friendship  for  Confederate  General 
George  Pickett,  whom  he  knew  as  a 
boy  in  Quincy,  111,  is  retold  in  the 
Illinois  State  Register  by  Thomas 
Rees,  its  publisher. 

Mr  Rees  took  his  story  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Gen  Pickett's  widow, 
to  Charles  TJ.  Gordon  of  Greenville, 
Miss,  declining  with  regret  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  a  Southern  States  Re- 
publican League  celebration  on  Lin- 
coln's  last  birthday  anniversary. 

Describing  Gen  Pickett  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  and  bravest  Generals  of 
the  Confederacy,"  Mr  Rees  declared 
his  widow's  letter,  "written  in  her  old 
age,  worthy  of  the  wife  and  widow  of 
a  great  General  and  leader  'of  men." 

The  letter,  in  part,  follows: 

The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
wherever  it  may  occur,  recalls  a 
scene  from  my  window  in  the  old  Pick- 
ett home  at  the  corner  of  6th  and  Leigh 
sts  in  Richmond  on  a  day  in  early 
April  after  the  surrender  of  our  ar- 
mies. A  carriage  by  my  home  was 
surrounded  by  guards  and  followed 
by  a  retinue  of  soldiers.  After  It  had 
passed,  the  cavalcade  paused  and  a 
man   alighted  from    the   carriage   and 


came  back  to  our  house.  Hearing  his 
knock  I  opened  the  door  with  my  baby 
in  my  arms  and  saw  a  tall,  gaunt  and 
sad-faced  man  who  asked: 

"  'Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?' 

"  'Yes,  sir;  but  he  is  not  here.' 

"  'I  know  that,  ma'am,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  see  the  place.  Down  in  old 
Quincy,  111,  I  have  heard  the  lad  de- 
scribe the  home.  I  am  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.' 

"  'The  President?'  I  gasped. 

"The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"  'No,  ma'am;  just  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, George  Pickett's  old  boyhood 
friend.' 

"  'I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and 
this  is  his  baby.' 

"I  had  never  seen  Mr  Lincoln,  but 
remembered  the  intense  love  and  rev- 
erence with  which  my  soldier  always 
spoke  of  him. 

"It  had  been  long  since  my  baby 
had  seen  a  man,  and  being  reminded 
of  his  own  father,  reached  out  his 
hands  to  Mr  Lincoln,  who  took  him 
In  his  arms,  an  expression  of  almost 
divine  love  glorifying  his  face.  My 
baby  opened  his  mouth  wide  and  in- 
sisted' on  giving  his  father's  friend  a 
dewy  baby  kiss.  Putting  the  little  one 
back  in  my  arms,   Mr  Lincoln  said: 

"  'Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that 
I  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  that 
kiss  and  those  bright  eyes.'  " 


.iiy^ 
the 


Pickett ,  ,:.:rs.    George  E. 

A  Call  That  Lincoln 
Made 


La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett,  having 
reached  in  her  reminiscences,  "What 
Happened  to  Me,"  the  days  immedi- 
ately following  the  surrender  of 
Richmond,    relates    this    incident: 

"There  was  a  rap  at  our  door.  The 
servants  had  all  run  away.  The  city 
was  full  of  northern  troops,  and  my 
environment  had  not  taught  me  to 
love  them.  With  my  baby  on  my  arm 
I  answered  the  knock,  opened  the  door 
and  boked  up  at  a  tall,  gaunt,  sad- 
faced  man  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  who 
asked  with  the  accent  of  the  North: 
"'Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?' 
'  'This  is  General  Pickett's  home, 
sir.'  I  replied,  'but  he  is  not  here.' 

"  'I     know     that,     Ma'am,     I     know 
where  George  Pickett  is,'  he  answered, 
'but   I  just   wanted   to   see   the   place. 
Down   in   old   Quincy,   Illinois,    where 
I  used  to  hear  George  Pickett  whistle 
|  the  songs  of  Virginia  in  his  birdlike 
;  notes,  I  have  heard  him  describe  his 
home  till  in   spirit   I   have  been  here 
i  many    a    time.      I    have    smelled    the 
multiflora  roses  and   the  Lady  Bank- 
sia     roses     and     the     golden     cluster 
roses  and  those  great  cabbage  roses. 
I  have  seen  the  borders  of  hyacinths 
in   the   spring-time   and   the   lilies-of- 
the-valley  blooming   in   the   chimney- , 
corner,  the  beds  of  violets,  the  rows  ' 
of    bee-hives    and    the    lily-beds    that  i 
the  bees  knew  were  tb.eirs,  had  been 
planted  just  for  them.     I  have  stood 
under  the   arbor   and   gathered   those  I 
strange  green-looking  grapes  that  are  J 
like  the  Virginia  aristocracy,  growing  ■ 
each   enc   c:i   itc  ov.-n   individual   ctcm.  ( 
I  think  he  called  them  scuppernongs.  ! 
I   have   sat  on   that   back   porch    and 
listened    to    the    music    as    his    sister 
Virginia,  of  whom  he  was   so  proud, 
sang   in    that    glorious   voice   he    told 
me  about,  and   I  have  swung  in  this 
old  swing  here.  ...  So  I   wanted  to  i 
see  the  place.' 

"I,  listening,  wondered  who  he 
could  be,  till  he  finished  and  then 
he  said: 

"'[  am  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

"'The  President!'  I  gasped. 

"  'No — no — just  Abraham  Lincoln; 
George   Pickett's   old   friend.' 

"'I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  "and 
this  is  his  baby,'  was  all  I  could  say. 

"The  baby  reached  out  his  arms  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  him.  a  look  of  tender- 
ness almost  divine  glorifying  that  sad 
face.  I  have  never  seen  that  expres- 
sion on  any  other  lace.  My  little 
one  opened  his  mouth  and  insisted  on 
giving  his  father's  friend  a  dewy,  baby 
kiss.  As  he  handed  my  baby  back  to 
Die  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  his  long  hand 
at   him   and   said:  ( 

"'Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that 
I  could  almost  forgive  him  anything 
for  the  sake  of  those  bright  eyes  and 
that  baby  kiss.' 

"The  tones  of  his  deep  voice  touched 
all  the  chords  of  life  to  music,  and  I 
rveled  no  more  at   my  soldier's  love 
him    even    through   all   the   bitter- 
i  of  those  years.     Ho   turned   and 
went   down  the  steps  and   went,  out  of 
my  life  forever,  but  in  my  memory  thai 
wonderful    voice,    those    intensely    hu- 
man eyes,  thai  strong,  sad,  lender  face 
have  a  perpetual  abiding  place." 


Visited   oy  Lincoinat'ter  war 

"Among  my  treasured  possession1 
are  some  old  letters,  written  by  Mr 
Lincoln  when  practicing  law  in 
Springfield,  to  George  Pickett,  then 
a  cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  was 
placed  at  the  request,  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  homely  and  humorous  philosophy 
of  those  letters,  the  honesty  which 
breathes  through  them,  the  cheerful 
outlook  upon  life,  and  the  ready  sym- 
pathy of  the  experienced  professional 
man  with  the  boy  just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  life,  looking  down  the  vista  of 
the  future  to  the  flashing  of  swords 
and  the  thunder  of  guns,  all  bring 
him  before  me  as  a  friend. 

"I  look  beyond  the  description  he 
once  gave  of  himself,  'Height,  six  feet, 
four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  I 
weighing  on  an  average  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.' 

"A  free-hand  sketch"  like  that  is 
easy,  but  my  memory  fills  the  outlines 
with  the  subtle  beauty,  .  .  .  the  sunny 
view  of  life,  the  deep,  tender  sympa- 
thy that  made  up  a  face  of  infinite 
charm  which  puzzled  all  artists  but 
revealed  itself  to  the  intuition  of  a 
child,  causing  the  babe  to  raise  its 
little  arms  to  be  taken  up  and  its  lips 
to  be  kissed. 

"The  ways  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Pickett  were  widely  sepa- 
rated for  a  time,  but  were  never  so  far 
apart  that  the  old  love  had  not  full 
sway.  I  marveled  over  it  once,  but 
after  my  own  picture  of  the  man  was 
filled  out  I  wondered  no  more.  I 
think  no  one  who  knew  and  loved 
Lincoln  could  he  estranged  from  him. 
whatever  tides  of  political  hostility 
might  roll  between." 


PTnmrTTv    mbs.   m?.nT?rvRi 


(A  spurious  recollection) 


Mrs.  Gen.   Pickett 


CHATS  WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


BY    MRS.    GEN.    PICKETT. 


/. — The  Great  War  President — LINCOLN. 

Copyright,    1913,   by   The   Press  Publishing  Co.    (The  New  York  Evening   World) 

I  was  In  Richmond  when  it  was  swept  by  a  sea  of  fire.  I  saw 
the  flames  like  blazing  banners  fluttering  against  the  sky  and 
the  stormy  billows  of  smoke  surging  backward  and  forward 
and  up  and  down  with  the  changing  of  the  winds.  I  saw 
through  the  gloom  the  weird,  black  faces  of  the  colored  troops 
as  they  galloped  up  the  street. 

I  heard  screams  and  yells  and  curses  of  the  rabble,  crazed 
by  the  liquor  which  had  been  poured  from  barrels  Into  the 
streets  and  which  they  drank  from  the  flowing  gutters.  Add- 
ing to  the  demoniac  horrors  of  the  scene  was  the  blowing  up 
of  the  magazine,  shivering  every  mirror  and  pane  of  glass  in 
our  house. 

News   of  the  fate  of  Five  Forks   had   come   to   me,   and   tha 
city  was  full  of  rumors  that  my  soldier  was  among  the  killed. 
I  knew  he  would  come  back.  But,  O!  they  were  anxious  hours. 
The  day   after  the  fire  there  was  a  sharp   rap   at  the   door. 
The  servants  had  all  run  away.     The  city  was  full  'Of  northern 
troops  and  my  environment  had  not  taught  me  to  love  them. 
With  my  baby  in  my  arm  I  answered  the  knock,   opened  the 
door  and  looked  up  at  a  tall,   gaunt,  sad  faced  man  in  111  fit- 
ting clothes,   who,  with  the  accent  of  the  north,   asked: 
"Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.     "This  is  Gen.  Pickett's  home,  sir,  but  he  is  not  here." 
"I  know  that,  marm,"  he  replied;  "but  I  wanted  to  see  the  place.  I  am  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

"The  president?"  I  gasped.  - 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  and  said:  "No,  marm,  no;  just  Abraham  Lincoln, 
George's  old  friend." 

"I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and  this  is  his  baby,"  was  all  I  could  say. 
The  baby  reached  out  his  hand  and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  him.  A  look  of  tenderness 
almost  divine  glorified  that  sad  face.  I  have  never  seen  a  look  like  that  on  any 
other  face.  The  baby  opened  his  mouth  and  insisted  upon  giving  his/  father's  friend 
a  dewy  baby  kiss.  As  he  handed  the  little  one  back  to  me  Mr.  Lincbln,  shaking  his 
finger  playfully,  said: 

"Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that  his  Uncle  Abe  forgives  him  for  the  sake  of 
that  kiss  and  those  bright  eyes." 

The  tones  of  his  deep  voice  touched  all  the  chords  of  life  to  music,  and  I  mar- 
veled no  more  that  men  who  knew  him  loved  him.  He  went  down  the  steps,  talk- 
ing to  himself,  and  out  of  my  sight  forever.  But  in  my  memory  those  intensely 
human  eyes,  that  strong,  sad,  tender  face  and  that  wonderful  voice  have  a  perpet- 
ual abiding  place.  Sometimes  in  the  flash  of  light  we  behold  in  a  face  a  friendship 
that  will  never  die. 

Among  my  treasured  possessions  are  some  letters  written  by  Lincoln,  when 
practicing  law  in  Springfield,  to  my  soldier,  then  a  young  cadet  at  West  Point, 
where  he  was  placed  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  been  appointed 
from  Illinois  because  he  was  studying  law  there  at  that  time.  The  homely  and 
humorous  philosophy  of  these  missives,  the  honesty  which  breathes  through  every 
sentence,  the  cheerful  outlook  upon  life  and  the  ready  sympathy  of  the  professional 
man  with  the  boy  just  on  the  threshold 
of  life — all  bring  him  before  me  as  one 
who  was  near  me  and  known  as  a  friend. 
I  look  beyond  the  description  he  gave  of 
himself: 

"HeigTit,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly; 
lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average  180 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
hair   and   gray   eyes." 

A  free  hand  sketch  like  that  is  easy, 
but  memory  fills  the  outlines  with  the 
subtle  beauty  of  soul,  the  sunny  view  of 
life,  the  deep  and  tender  sympathy,  all 
making  up  a  face  of  infinite  charm  which 
puzzles  artists  but  revealed  itself  to  a 
little  child,  causing  it  to  hold  out  its 
arms  to  be  taken  and  present  its  lips  to 
be  kissed. 

After  my  soldier's  return,  bowed  by  the 
bitter  sense  'Of  loss,  the  heartbreak  of 
defeat,  came  the  awful  news  of  Lincoln's 
death.  m 

"My  God!  My  Gffi!"  he  exclaimed. 
"The  south  has  lost  *r  best  friend  and 
protector  now   In   the   hour  of  need!" 


FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Mrs.    Pickett's    Story. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sentinel: 

That  was  a  very  pretty  story  Mrs. 
Pickett  told  in  The  Sentinel  about  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  world's  best  product  since 
that  birth  in  the  manger,  but  I  have 
one  fault  to  find.  Though  self-educated, 
he  was  one  of  the  best  educated  public 
men  of  his  day.  Though  he  passed 
through  no  law  school,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  of  his  time.  Though 
only  self-trained  in  oratory,  he  had  no 
superiors  as  an  orator.  Though  only 
self-trained  in  statemanship,  has  the 
world  given  us  his  equal  as  a  statesman? 
I  can  not  imagine  the  great  Lincoln,  the 
greatest  American,  saying  "Marm"  while 
conversing  with  a  lady.    Can  you? 

J.  A.  WATROUS. 
Milwaukee,   Jan.   13,  1913. 
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PICKETT,    MRS.    GEORGE 


T 


A  Remarkable  Letter  Written  On  Lincoln 
By  Widow  Of  Famous  Confederate  General 

Mrs.  George  Pickett  Tells  In  Verbal  He  art- 
Throbs  Of  The  Visit  Of  Abraham  Lincoln  To 
Richmond  Following  The  Capture  Of  That  City 
By  The  Union  Forces — Mr.  Lovick  P.  Miles  Sends 
Copy  Of  Letter  To  The  State  Register. 


^  VU&  X^ttJCu,     <BY    THOMAS    REES)    jf-fl;  j      .. 

A  very  touching  letter  revealing  the  tender,  human  side  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  George 
Pickett,  widow  of  the  famous  confederate  general,  to  Charles  U.  Gordon  of 
Greenville,  Miss.,  on  Feb.  7,  1927  in  response  to  an  invitation  for  her  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  States  Republican  League  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  in  Memphis  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

In  March  of  .this  year,  when  I  was  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  south 
[  called  upon  Mr.  Lovick  P.  Miles  who  at  that  time  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Mr.  Miles  is  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  of  Tennessee,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  he  was  acting  as  general  manager  and  publisher 
of  that  great  newspaper. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  him  that  he  told  me  of 
Mrs.  Pickett's  letter  and  I  asked  him  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  said  he 
would  endeavor  to  secure' and  send  to  me.  Very  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
this  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Miles  last  Tuesday.  It  seems  worthy  of 
publication  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  its  publication  seems  particularly 
appropriate  here  in  Springfield,  the  home  and  burial  place  of  Lincoln. 

Interest  is  enhanced  in  this  letter  by  the  fact  that  General  Pickett 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  bravest  generals  of  the  southern  confederacy 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  Virginia  campaign  under  General  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  the  residence  of  General  Pickett  and  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  letter  printed  below  was  made  incident  to  his  tour  of 
inspection  to  Richmond  following  its  capture  by.  the  union  forces.  He  said 
during  his  conversation  with  Mrs.  Pickett  that  he  knew  the  general  was 
not  at  home  at  that  time.  He  might  have  added  this  was  true  because 
Jefferson  Davis,  General  Lee  and  all  the  other  confederate  generals  had 
moved    south. 

Mrs.  Pickett's  letter,  written  in  her  old  age,  is  a  genuine  tribute  from  the 
wife  and  widow  of  a  great  general  and  leader  of  men.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  warm  feeling  which  the  people  of  the  south  have  always  entertained 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  martyred  president.   'It  follows: 

The  Ontario, 
Washington,    D.    C. 
Feb.   7,   1927.  . 
Mr.  Charles  U.  Gordon, 
Greenville,  Miss. 
Dear  Mr.  Gordon: 

Your  very  kind  letter  inviting  me  to  be  the  guest  of  the  South- 
ern States  Republican  League  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12th,  was  received  much  longer 
ago  than  it  should  have  remained  unanswered.  So  strong  is  my 
desire  to  be  with  you  at  this  patriotic  memorial  that  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  listen  to  what  is  perhaps  the  voice  of  Wisdom  and  pen 
regrets  declining  the  great  pleasure  and  honor  offered  me  by  the 
Republican  League  of  the  Southern   States.  ■    • 

It  is  the  condition  of  my  health  which  causes  me  to  hesitate 
as  I  fear  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  take  the  journey,  a  long  and 
painful  illness  having  reduced  my  strength  to  the  lowest  terms 
compatible   with   continued   existence. 

The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ■  wherever  it  may  occur,  re- 
calls a  scene  from  my  window  in  the  old  Pickett  home  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Leigh  streets  in  Richmond  on  a  day  in  early 
April  after  the  surrender  of  our  armies.  A  carriage  passing  by 
my  home  was  surrounded  by  guards  and  followed  by  a  retinue  of 
soldiers.  After  it  had  passed,  the  cavalcade  paused  and  a  man 
alighted  from  the  carriage  and  came  back  to  our  house.  Hearing  ' 
his  knock  I  opened  the  door  with  my  baby  in- my  arms  and  saw 
a  tall,  gaunt,  sad-faced  man  who  asked: 

"Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?" 
,  ''Yes  sir,   but   he  is  not  here." 

"I  know  that,  Ma'am,  but  I  just  wanted  to  see  the  place. 
Down'  in  old  Quincy,  111.,  I  have  heard  the  lad  describe  the  home. 
I  am  Abraham   Lincoln.'' 

"The  President,"  I  gasped. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"No,  ma'am;  just  Abraham  Lincoln,  George  Pickett's  old  boy-       < 
hood  friend.'. 


"I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and  this  is  his  baby." 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  but  remembered  the  intense 
love  and  reverence  with  which  my  Soldier  always  spoke  of  him. 

it  had  been  long  since  ray  baby  had  seen  a  man  and  being 
reminded  of  his  own  father,  reached  out  bis  hands  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  took  him  in  his  arms,  an  expression  of  almost  divine  love 
glorifying  his  face.  My  baby  opened  his  mouth  wide  and  insisted 
on  giving  His  father's  friend  a  dewy  baby  kiss.  Putting  the 
little  one  back   in   my   arwis,   Mr.   Lincoln   said: 

"TelUyour  father,  the  rascal,  that  I  forgive  him  for  the  sake 
of  that  kiss  and  those  bright  eyes.'' 

He  waved  his  hand  and  went  down  the  steps  without  looking 
back  and  passed  out  of  my  sight  forever  in  this  life,  but  remained 
a  permanent  possession  in  my  heart.  I  think  his  smile  and  the 
kiss  he  left  with  my  baby  were  engraved  upon  his  life  until, 
nearly  half  a  century  later,  he  passed  beyond  earth's  battles  and 
went  to  rest  under  the  folds  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  to 
which  he  had  given  the  full  measure  of  devotion. 

I  was  among  the  last  to.  look  upoh  the  face  of  our  martyred 
president.  When  I  think  of  him  now  I  see  once  more  those  pa- 
thetic eyes  and  hear  the  melody  of  that  wondrous  voice.  Again  I 
hear  my  Soldier's  tones  filled  with  heart-break  when  the  news  of 
his  death  was  borne  to  the  South: 

"My  God!  My  God!  The  South  has  lost  her  be'st  friend  and 
protector,  the  surest,  safest  hand  to  guide  her  through  the  break- 
ers ahead.     Again  must  she  feel  the  smart  of  fanaticism." 

In  the  long  and  varied  panorama  of  the  past  that  loving  face, 
those  divinely  tender  eyes,  that  voice  of  gentlest  music  form  the 
outstanding  vision.  Other  faces  have  come  into  my  view  and  been 
blown  away  by  the  winds  of  life.  Other  eyes  have  glowed  Into 
mine  and  been  washed  away  in  the  floods  of  passing  years.  Lin- 
coln remains  clear,  distinct,  ineffaceable,  through  all  the  storms 
and   floods  of  life. 

To  all  who  meet  with  the  Southern  States  Republican  League 
in  memory  of  the  great  friend  of  humanity,  the  lover  of  mankind, 
the  Man  of  God,  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  send  warmest  greetings  with 
sincere  thanks  for  the  remembrance. 

With  loving  greetings  to  you  all,  I  am 

Faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

LA    SALLE    CORBELL    PICKETT. 

;     Ml  ,    A  LETTER  ON  LINCOLN  „ 

Elsewhere  in  thl$  issue  of  the  Illinois  State  Register 
Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  relative  to  Abraham  Lincoln1 
by  the  widow  of  one  of  the  great  Confederate  generals — 
General  George  Pickett.  It  tells  vividly  of  the  visit  of 
President  Lincoln  to  Richmond  after  that  city  had  been 
captured  by  the  Union  forces.  For  sending  a  copy  of  it 
to  this  office  this  word  of  editorial  appreciation  is 
written  to  Mr.  Lovick  P.  Miles  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial-Appeal. It  deals  not  in  terms  of  war  nor  vic- 
tory nor  peace  except  as  it  reflects  the  beauty  of  a  sweet 
sentiment  and  the  triumph  of  a  great  ideal.  To  read  it 
Is  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  full  stature  of  hisf 
magnificent  simplicity  and  towering  humanity.  Nd 
•ermon — no  oration — on  Lincoln  can  more  beautifull  J 
portray  his  character  than  this  letter  nor  more  a,  / 
curately  photograph  Lincoln  upon  the  human  heart.  }/ 


*' 
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Pickett,  Mrs.  George 

LINCOLN'S  TENDERNESS 
TOLD  BY  FOE'S  WIDOW 


President's  Call  at  Gen.  Pickett's 

Home  Recounted  in  a  Letter 

in  Illinois  Register. 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Nov.  26  (£>).- 
A  simple  episode  revealing1  the  ten- 
derness of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
friendship  for  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral, George  Pickett,  whom  he  knew 
as  a  boy  in  Quincy,  HI.,  is  retold  in 
The  Illinois  State  Register  by  Thomas 
Rees,  its  publisher. 

Mr.  Rees  took  his  story  from  a 
letter  written  by  General  Pickett's 
widow  to  Charles  U.  Gordon  of 
Greenville,  Miss.,  declining  with  re- 
gret an  invitation  to  attend  a  South- 
ern States  Republican  League  cele- 
bration at  Lincoln's  last  birthday  an- 
niversary. 

Describing  General  Pickett  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  and  bravest  generals 
of  the  Confederacy,"  Mr.  Rees  de- 
clared his  widow's  letter,  "written 
in  her  old  age,  worthy  of  the  wife 
and  widow  of  a  great  general  and 
leader  of  men." 

The  latter,  in  part,  follows: 

"The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
wherever  it  may  occur,  recalls  a 
scene  from  my  window  in  the  old 
Pickett  home  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Leigh  Streets  in  Richmond  on 
a  day  in  early  April  after  the  sur- 
render of  our  armies.  A  carriage 
passing  by  my  home  was  surrounded 
by  guards  and  followed  by  a  retinue 
of  soldiers.  After  it  ha  passed  the 
cavalcade  paused  and  a  man  alighted 
from  the  carriage*  and  came  back  to 
our  house.  Hearing  his  knock  I 
opened  the  door,  with  my  baby  in 
my  arms,  and  saw  a  tall,  gaunt  and 
sad-faced  man,  who  asked: 

"  'Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?' 

"  'Yes  sir,  but  he  is  not  here.' 

"  'I  know  that,  ma'am,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  see  the  place.  Down  in 
old  Quincy,  111.,  I  have  heard  the 
lad  describe  the  home.  I  am  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.' 

"  'The  President,'  I  gasped. 

"The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"  'No,  ma'am;  just  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, George  Pickett's  old  boyhood 
friend.' 

"  'I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and 
this  is  his  baby.' 

"I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
remembered  the  intense  love  and 
reverence  with  which  my  soldier  al- 
ways spoke  of  him. 

"It  had  been  long  since  my  baby 
had  seen  a  man,  and  being  reminded 
of  his  own  father,  he  reached  out 
his  hands  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  took 
him  in  his  arms,  an  expression  of 
almost  divine  love  glorifying  his 
face." 
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A   Reminiscence    Of    Lincoln 

By  Mrs.  General  George  E.  Pickett. 


The  day  after  the  fire  which  marked 
the  surrender  of  Richmond,  April 
9,  1865,  there  was  a  rap  at  our  door. 
The  servants  all  had  run  away.  The 
city  was  full  of  Northern  troops,  and 
my  environment  had  not  taught  me 
to  love  them.  With  my  baby  on  my 
arm  I  answered  the  knock,  opened 
the  door  and  looked  up  at  a  tall, 
gaunt,  sad-faced  man  in  ill-fitting 
clothes,  who  asked  with  the  accent  of 
the  North: 

"Is  this  George   Pickett's   place?" 

"This  is  Gen.  Pickett's  home,  sir," 
I  replied,  "but  he  is  not  here." 

"I  know  that,  ma'am;  I  know 
where  George  Pickett  is,"  he 
answered,  "but  I  just  wanted  to  see  the 
place.  Down  in  old  Quincy,  111., 
where  I  used  to  hear  George  Pickett 
whistle  the  songs  of  Virginia  in  his 
bird^jve  notes,  I  have  heard  him  de- 
scribe his  home  .until  in  spirit  I  have 
been  here  many  a  time.  I  have 
smelled  the  multiflora  roses  and  the 
Lady  Bankshire  roses  and  the  golden 
cluster  roses  and  those  great  cabbage 
roses.  I  have  seen  the  borders  of 
hyacinths  in  the  springtime  and  the 
lilies  of  the  valley  blooming  in  the 
chimney  corner,  the  beds  of  violets, 
the  rows  of  beehives  and  the  lily 
beds  that  the  bees  knew  were  theirs 
■ — had  been  planted  just  for  them'.  I 
have  stood  under  the  arbor  and  gath- 
ered those  strange  green-looking 
grapes  that  are  like  the  ,  Virginia 
aristocracy,  growing  each  one  on  its 
own  individual  stem.  I  think  he 
called  thern  scuppernongs.  I  have 
sat  on  the  back  porch  and  listened  to 
the  music  as  his  sister  Virginia,  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  sang  in  that 
glorious  voice  he  told  me  about,  and 
■I  have  swung  in  this  old  swing  here 
while  the  moon  and  I  watched  and 
waited  for  the  old  cat  to  die.  So  l 
wanted  to  see  the  place." 

.    Speaker   Was  Lincoln, 

I,  listening,  wondered  who  he  could 
be,  till  he  finished,  and  then   he  said: 

"I    am    Abraham    Lincoln." 

"The   President!"   I  gasped. 

"No — no— just  Abraham  Lincoln, 
George    Pickett's   old   friend." 

"I  am  George  Pickett's  wife,  and 
this  is  his  baby,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

The  baby  reached  out  his  arms,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  him,  a  look  of  ten- 
derness almost  divine  glorifying  that 
sad  face.  I  have  never  seen  that 
expression  on  any  other  countenance. 
My  little  one  opened  his  mouth,  and 
insisted  upon  giving  his  father's 
friend  a  dewy  baby.  kiss.  As  he 
handed  my  baby  back  to  me,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln shook  his  long  hand  at  him  and 
said:.  ', 

"Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that  I 
could  almost  forgive  him  anything 
for  the  sake  of  those  bright  eyes  and 
that    baby    kiss." 

Memojry  Enriched  Life. 

The  tones  of  his  deep  voice  touched 
all  the  chords  of  life  to  music,  and  I 
marveled  no  more  at  my  soldier's  love 
for  him  even  through  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  years.  He  turned  and 
went  down  the  steps  and  out  of  my 
life  forever,  but  in  my  memory  that 
wonderful  voice,  those  intensely 
human  eyes,  that  strong,  sad,  tender 
face    have    a   perpetual   abiding   place. 

Among'  my  treasured  possessions 
are  some  old  letters,  written  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  when  practicing  law  in 
Springfield  to  George  Pickett,  then  a 
cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  was 
placed  by  John  G.  Stuart,  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  homely  and  humor- 
ous philosophy  of  these  letters,  the 
honesty  which  breathes  through 
them,  the   cheerful   outlook  upon  lit* 


and  the  ready  sympathy  of  the  ex- 
perienced professional  man  with  the 
boy  on  the  threshold  of  life,  looking 
down  the  vista  of  the  future  to  the 
flashing  of  swords  and  the  thunder 
of  guns,  all  bring  him  before  me  as 
a   friend. 

Describes   Own,  Appearance. 

I  look  beyond  the  description  he 
once  gave  of  himself:  Height,  six  feet 
four  inches,  nearly:  lean  in  flesh, 
weighing  on  an  average  180  pounds; 
dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black 
hair  and  gray  eyes." 

A  free-hand  sketch  like  that  is  easy, 
but  my  memory  fills  the  outlines  with 
the  subtle  beauty  of  soul,  the  sunny 
view  of  life,  the  tender  sympathy 
which  made  up  a  face  of  infinite 
charm,  puzzling  artists,  but  revealing 
itself  to  the  intuitions  of  a  child, 
causing  the  babe  to  raise  its  little 
arms  to  be  taken  up  and  its  lips  to 
be  kissed. 

The  ways  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Pickett  were  widely  sepa- 
rated for  a  time,  but  were  never  so 
far  apart  that  the  old  love  had  not 
full  sway.  I  marveled  over  it  once, 
but  after  my  own  picture  of  the  man 
was  filled  out  I  wondered  no  more. 
No  one  who  knew  and  loved  Lincoln 
could  be  estranged  from  him,  what- 
ever tides  of  political  hostility  might 
roll  between. 


MRS.  PICKETT, 
WIDOW  OF  DIXIE 
WAR  HERO,  DIES 

_______  •  T/*V 

Glorified  His  Gettysburg 
Charge  in  Song,  Story. 


Pickett,  Mrs.  George  Edward 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  22.— [Spe- 
cial.]— Mrs.  George  Edward  Pickett, 
•widow  of  the  Confederate  hero,  died 
today  in  a  hospital  at  Rockville,  Md. 
She  was  84  years  old. 

As  the  "  baby  bride  of  the  south  " 
*he  was  the  toast  of  Dixie  during  civil 
•war  days.  Born,  in  Nansemond  coun- 
ty, Va.,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  D. 
Corbell,  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
belles  of  Virginia  when  the  civil  war 
was  at  its  height. 

It  was  on  July  3,  1863,  that  Gen 
George  Pickett  carried  the  stars  an', 
bars  to  the  heights  they  never  we.'e 
to  reach  again. 

Strikes  at  Heart  of  North. 

Tree's  army  had  come  up  from  Vir- 
ginia into  Pennsylvania  and  was 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the  north 
when,  almost  by  accident,  his  gray 
thousands  came  to  grips  with  the  blue 
ranks  of  Meade. at  Gettysburg. 

Two  days  of  terrific  fighting  re- 
milted  in  no  decision.  On  the  third 
riay  Lee  was  determined  to  carry 
Cemetery  Ridge.  Longstreet  was  to 
press  the  advance.  He  selected  Pickett 
to  lead  the  charge. 

Nine  o'clock  was  chosen  as  the 
hour,  but  it  was  one  o'clock  before 
the  confederate  batteries  opened  in 
full  force  and  almost  two  before 
Pickett  asked  permission  to  charge. 
Longstreet  had  sent  the  infantry  for- 
ward. 

Raked  by  Union  Rifle  Fire. 

It  was  1,800  yards  to  the~  federal 
line  and  as  Pickett's  men  swept  for- 
ward in  close  ranks  they  were  raked 
by  Union  cannon,  then  by  rifle  fire. 
They  penetrated  the  Union  lines  on 
the  crest,  but  of  the  4,500  men  who 
I  followed  Pickett,  swinging  his  plumed 
I  hat,  3,393  fell  dead  or  wounded. 

The  chances  of  the  confederacy  fell 
!  with  them,  although  two  years  of  fight- 
ing were  ahead.    Lee  retreated  to  Vir- 
ginia   and    the    last    invasion    of    the 
north  ended. 

Two  months  after  Gettysburg,  on 
Sept.  15,  Pickett  and  La  Salle  Corbell 
were  married. 

When  their  first  born  arrived — he 
•was  to  become  Maj.  George  E.  Pickett, 
U.  S.  A. — bonfires  were  lighted  along 
the  confederate  lines  before  Richmond. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  from  federal  head- 
quarters sent  scouts  to  learn  the 
cause.  Learning,  he  ordered  bonfires 
lighted  on  all  the  federal  front. 
A  Gift  from  Grant. 

A  few  days  later  there  went  through 
the  opposing  armies  a  baby's  silver 
■ervice,  inscribed: 

"To  George.  E.  Pickett  Jr.  from 
his  father's  friends,  U.  S.  Grant,  Rufus 
Ingals,  and  Surgeon  General  Suckley." 

Grant    had   known    Pickett    in     the 
United  States  army  and  in  Illinois. 
Writes  of  Richmond's  Fall. 

Richmond   fell,   and   of  the   occupa 


tion  by  the  federal  troops  Mrs.  Pickett 
wrote: 

"  A  carriage  passing  my  home  was 
surrounded  by  guards  and  followed  by 
a  retinue  of  soldiers.  After  it  had 
passed,  the  cavalcade  paused  and  a 
man  alighted  from  the  carriage  and 
came  back  to  our  hours  and  asked: 
'  Is  this   George  Pickett's  place?  ' 

"  'Yes,  sir,  but  he  is  not  here;  he's 
in  the  lines  at  Five  Forks.' 

"  '  I  know  that,  ma'am,  but  I  just 
wanted  the  place.  Down  in  old  Quincy, 
111.,  I  have  hea^rd  the  lad  describe  the 
home.     I   am  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

"'The  President?'  I  gasped. 

"  The   stranger   shook   his   head. 
Lincoln  Meets  Mrs.  Pickett. 

" '  No,  ma'am;  just  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. George  Pickett's  old  boyhood 
friend.' 

"  '  I  am  George  Pickett's  wife,  and 
this  is  his  baby.' 

"  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
remembered  the  intense  love  and  rev- 
erence with  which  my  soldier  [Gen. 
Pickett]  always  spoke  of  him.  Putting 
the  little  one  back  in  my  arms,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said: 

"  '  Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that 
I  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  that  kiss  j 
and  those  bright  eyes.'" 

Gen.  Pickett  died  in  1875.  Since 
then  Mrs.  Pickett  had  lived  mostly  in 
Washington.  She  had  been  an  author, 
lecturer,  and  social  leader. 

Pickett    and    Lincoln    had    met    In 
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Pickett,  Mrs.  George 


Quincy,  111.  Pickett,  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  had  gone  to  Illinois  to  study  law 
in  the  office  of  an  uncle.  Mr.  Lincoln 
learned  that  the  youth  -was  ambitious 
to  become  a  soldier,  and  obtained  the 
appointment  at  "West  Point.  Pickett 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
States  army  to  serve  his  native  state 
when  the  civil  war  started. 

Even  Presidents  fondly  referred  to 
Mrs.  Pickett  as  "  Mother  Pickett."  She 
knew  them  all  from  Lincoln.  Diplo- 
mats, actors,  authors  came  to  her 
drawing  room.  She  wrote  reminis- 
cences of  Julia  "Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Clara  Barton,  and  Louisa  May  Alcott. 

To  the  time  of  her  death  she  still 
was  weaving  word  pictures  of  the 
characters  she  found  interesting — and 
who  found  her  interesting.  Most  col- 
orful of  all  her  manuscripts  was  the 
one  she  left  unfinished,  "  My  Memory 
Jhain." 

Mrs.  Pickett  is  survived  by  two 
grandsons,  Lieut.  George  E.  Pickett 
II.,  and  Capt.  Christian  Pickett  of 
the  United  States  army,  by  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  W.  F.  Cotten  and  Mrs.  W. 
C  Eley,  and  by  one  brother,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Corbell. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tues- 
day afternoon. 


PICKETT,   MRS.   LA  SELLE     CORBELL 
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MRS.  PICKETT'S  STAGE  MISSION 
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TO  BIND  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 


Widow  of  Confederate  General 
Tells  How  Lincoln  Forgave 
Husband,  Gettysburg  Hero, 
After    Baby's    Dewy    Kiss 

Washington,   March  20. — The  'fact  that 
i  Mrs.    La    Salle    Oorbell    Pickett,    pictur- 
!  esque   grande  dame  of   the   Confederacy, 
j  and  widow  of  General  George  E.  Pickett, 
,  hero    of    the    charge    at    Gettysburg    at 
i  which    "all    the    world    wondered,"    is    to 
j  appear      -in      vaudeville      has      no       ter- 
I  rors    for    her;      she    does    not    fear    the 
frown    of   society,    does    not    regard    her 
action  as  hurtful  to  her  famous  husband's 
name.     The  biggest  folk  in  Southern  and 
Northern     society     have     applauded     her 
purpose,    because,    as    Mrs.    Pickett    puts 
it,    "I    have   a    message    to   the    country, 
based  on  the   idea  that  everything  possi- 
ble   should    be    done    to    draw   closer   the 
bonds    of   union    between   the   North    and 
the  South.     I  am  to  give  twenty-minute 
talks    on    the  history    of    the    South   ana 
North." 

"Race  Question  for  Statesmen." 

Mrs.  Pickett  knows  there  is  a  race 
problem  in  the  South.  "I  leave  that  to 
the  statesmen,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Pickett  saw  the  battle  of  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac,  precursors  of  the 
battleships  of  to-day.  In  an  interview  to- 
night she  reverted  to  this  fight  of  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  (or  the  Vir- 
ginia, as  Mrs.  Pickett  calls  her).  Accord- 
ing to  her  story,  when  on  March  8.  1862, 
the  Virginia  left  the  Navy  Yard  at  Nor- 
folk. Mrs.  Pickett  was  one  of  a  people 
en  fete.  Onlookers  crowded  both  banks 
of  the  river,  watching  the  Merrimac  on 
her  way  to  vanquish  the  "Yankee  cheese- 
box  on  a  raft.* 

With  brimming  eyes  she  told  of  her 
one  memorable  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who,  by  the  way,  ap- 
pointed Pickett,  through  Congressman 
John  G.  Stuart,  of  Illinois,  to  West 
Point.  Lincoln  then  was  associated  in 
law  practice  with  Andrew  Johnston, 
General   Pickett's  uncle. 

After  the  surrender  of  Richmond,  Mr. 
Lincoln  visited  the  old  Pickett  home 
there. 


Forgiven  by  Lincoln. 

"When  I  heard  the  ca'ller  ask  for 
George  Pickett's  wife,"  says  Mrs. 
Pickett,  "I  came  out  with  my  baby  son 
in  my  arms. 

"  'I  am  George  Pickett's  wife,'  I  said. 

"  And   I   am   Abraham   Lincoln.' 

"  The  President?' 

"  'No,  Abraham  Lincoln,  George's  old 
friend.' 

"Seeing  baby's  outstretched  arms, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  him,  and  little  George 
opened  wide  his  mouth  and  gave  'his 
father's  friend  a  dewy,  baby  kiss, 
seeming  to  feel  with  the  infant  in- 
stinct the  tie  that  binds.  As  I  took  my 
baby  back  again,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in 
that  deep  and  sympathetic  voice  which 
was  one  of  his  'greatest  powers  over 
the  heaTts  of  men: 

"  'Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that  I 
forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  your 
mother's  smile  and  your  bright  eyes.' 

"A  few  days  later,  when  the  wires 
flashed  the  message  which  enveloped 
our  whole  nation  in  mourning,  General 
Pickett  said: 


"'The  South  has  lost, her  best  friend 
and  protector,  the  surest,  safest  hand 
to  guide  and  steer  her  through  the 
breakers   ahead.'  " 

Bridal  Gifts  Burned. 

Mrs.  Pickett,  by  the  burning  of  Rich- 
mond, lost  all  her  bridal  presents  and' 
treasures.  "  The  Picketts  then  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  bride's  childhood 
home  in  Nan.semond  County.  They 
travelled  by  steamer.  Mrs.  Pickett  had 
small  love  for  the  Yankees.  General 
Rufus  A.  Ingalls  was  on  the  boat,  and 
Mrs.  Pickett  was  giving  vent  to'  her 
feelings  to  her  baby  confidant  when 
she  saw  her  laughing  husband  and 
General   Ingalls. 

General  Ingalls  said  with  a  laugh: 
"I  don't  blame  you  a  bit,  little  woman. 
May  I  shake  'hands?  Here,  George, 
junior — with  your  bright  eyes  and 
won't-cry  mouth — 'here  is  a  green  chip 
for  a  pair  of  red  shoes." 

"General  Ingalls  put  in  our  baby's 
hands  his  first  greenback,"  said  Mrs. 
Pickett.  "It  was  every  one  we  had. 
Baby  tore  the  note  in  two.  I  cut  a 
$100  Confederate  note  in  two,  thus 
mending  the  greenback  with  'poor 
Confederate  money.'  " 
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Pickett,  Mrs.  LaSalle  Corbell 


MRS.  PICKETT  DIES; 
WIDOW  OF  GENERAL 

While  in  Her  "Teens"  Married 

Confederate  After  the  Battle 

of  Gettysburg. 


HE     LED     FAMOUS     CHARGE 


Mrs.   Pickett    Became   Notedas  Au- 
thor— Her  Story  of  Visit  From 
Lincoln  at  War's  End. 

i  m 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  March  22.-Mrs. 
La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett,  author  and 
widow  of  General  George  Edward 
Pickett,  famous  Confederate  soldier, 
who  led  the  historic  cavalry  charge 
at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  died  this 
forenoon  at  a  sanitarium  in  Rock- 
ville,  Md.,  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  at  the  age  of  83.  She  had 
been  ill  a  long  time,  but  death  was 
hastened  by  the  breaking  of  a  hip 
in  a  fall  two  weeks  ago. 

"Mother"  Pickett,  as  almost  every 
one  called  her,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting    and    picturesque   women 
in  Washington.    As  the  widow  of  the 
distinguished     Confederate      cavalry 
General,  whom  she  married  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  Sept.  15,  1863,  only  a 
few  months  after   he   had  led   Pick- 
ett's Charge  at  Gettysburg,  she  had 
been  a  notable  figure  in  Washington 
society.     In  her   simple   little   apart-  '< 
ment    in    the    Ontario,    whose   walls 
were  decorated  with  Civil  War  docu- 
ments  and   photographs   of   the    na- 
tion's leaders,  past  and  present,  and 
where  she  had  lived  for  many  years,  I 
Presidents,    diplomats,    distinguished  j 
men  and  women  from  every  land  and  j 
all  walks  had  called  upon  her. 

She  Meets  Lincoln. 

The  child-bride  of  the  General, 
she  having  been  scarcely  16  years 
old  when  they  were  married,  saw 
Lincoln  when  he  visited  Richmond 
early  in  April,  1865,  after  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  armies.  Her 
version  of  her  meeting  with  Lincoln 
read: 

"A  carriage  passing  by  my  home 
(in  Richmond)  was  surrounded  by 
guards  and  followed  by  a  retinue  of 
soldiers.  After  it  had  passed,  the 
cavalcade  paused,  and  a  man  alight- 
ed from  the  carriage  and  came  back 
to  our  house.  Hearing  the  knock,  I 
opened  the  door  with  my  baby  in  my 
arms  and  saw  a  tall,  gaunt  and  sad- 
faced  man,   who   asked: 

"  'Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?' 

"  'Yes,  sir,  but  he  is,  not  here.' 

"  'I  know  that,  ma'am,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  see  the  place.  Down  in 
old  Quincy,  111.,  I  have  heard  the  lad 
describe  the  home.  I  am  Abraham 
Lincoln.' 

"  'The  President!'  "  I  gasped. 

"The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"  'No,  ma'am;  just  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, George  Pickett's  old  boyhood 
friend.' 

President  Kisses  the  Baby. 

"  'I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and 
this  is  his  baby.' 

"I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  remembered  the  intense  love  and 
reverence  with  which  my  soldier 
(General  Pickett)  always  spoke  of 
him.  Putting  the  little  one  back 
in  nr.y  arms,   Mr.  Lincoln  said: 


"  'Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that 
I  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  that 
kiss  and  those  bright  eyes.'  " 

The  baby,  who  had  kissed  Mr. 
Lincoln,  afterward  became  Major 
George  E.  Pickett  2d  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  died  about  twenty 
years  ago,  after  serving  through  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Lincoln  Sent  Pickett  to  West  Point. 

Mrs.  Pickett  often  related  the  story, 
saying  that  when  her  husband,  Gen- 
eral Pickett,  returned  from  the  war 
she  made  haste  to  tell  him  of  Lin- 
coln's visit  and  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  know  the  President.  Gen- 
eral Pickett  replied  that  back  in  the 
'40s  he  was  studying  law  in  Illinois 
and  there  met  Lincoln.  He  said  that 
General  Pickett  had  an  uncle  living 
in  Quincy,  and  through  this  friend- 
ship Lincoln  had  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment for  Pickett  at  West  Point. 

Mrs.  Pickett  was  born  in  Nanse- 
mond  County,  Va.,  on  May  16,  1848, 
the  daughter  of  John  D.  Corbell,  and 
was  educated  at  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
College.  She  began  contributing  to 
The  Illustrated  News  in  1863,  and 
had  since  written  editorials,  stories, 
poems  and  a  number  of  special  arti- 
cles and  books.  She  lectured  on  his- 
torical subjects  and  the  folklore  of 
the  South,  was  honorary  president 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  was  formerly  president 
of  the  League  of  American  Penwo- 
men.  She  was  a  founder  of  the  Arts 
Club  of  Washington  and  a  member 
of  the  Woman's  National  Press  Asso- 
ciation.    She  was  an  Episcopalian. 

Her    Survivors. 

The  widow  of  her  only  child,  Major 
Pickett,  lives  in  Washington.  Mrs. 
Pickett  is  survived  by  two  grandsons, 
George  E.  Pickett  3d  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  stationed  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  and  Captain  Christiancy  Pick- 
ett, Field  Artillery,  United  States 
Army,  now  stationed  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Both  saw  service  in  the 
World  War. 

She  is  also  survived  by  four  great- 
grandchildren, a  brother,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Corbell  of  Sunbury,  N.  C,  and  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cotten  of  Chucka- 
tuck,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ely  of 
Suffolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  Pickett  was  the  author  of 
"Pickett  and  His  Men,"  "Kunno 
Sperits,"  L"Yule  Log,"  "Evil  Eye," 
"Jinny,"  "Digging  Through  to  Ma- 
nila," "Literary  Hearth  Stones  of 
Dixie,"  "Bugles  of  Gettysburg," 
"Heart  of  a  Soldier,"  "Across  My 
Path,"  "What  Happened  to  Me"  and 
"Some  Letters  of  General  Pickett." 

General  Pickett  died  on  July  30, 
1875. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  Gawler's 
Undertaking  Establishment,  this  city, 
at  4:15  P.  M.,  on  Tuesday.  It  has 
not  been  determined  whether  burial 
will  be  beside  her  husband,  General 
Pickett,  in  the  Gettysburg  section  of 
Hollywood  Cemetery  at  Richmond, 
or  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
where  her  son,  Major  George  E. 
Pickett  2d,  is  buried. 
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A  Peoria  Editor  Boosted  Lincoln 


He  Helped  Make 
lA  President  By 
His  Publicity 


ERNEST  E.  EAST 

A  Peoria  newspaper  editor, 
Thomas  Johnson  Pickett,  was  the 
first  political  writer  in  his  terri- 
tory, if  not  in  the  state  and  na- 
tion, to  see  greatness  in  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Republican,  a  daily,  tri- 
weekly and  weekly  journal,  Editor 
Pickett  in  his  issue  of  February 
22,  1856,  recommended  Lincoln  for 
governor  of  Illinois.  When  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rock  Island  Register 
in  1859,  Pickett  advocated  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  for  presi- 
dent on  the  republican  ticket. 

About  this  time,  Pickett  wrote  to 
Lincoln  asking  permission  to  or- 
ganize Illinois  editors  on  behalf  of 
the  Springfield  lawyer  to  procure 
his  nomination.  It  was  in  response 
to  Pickett's  communication  that 
Lincoln  wrote  his  now  famous  let- 
ter in  which  he  stated  he  was  not 
"fit"  for  the  presidency.  The  orig- 
inal of  this  letter  is  owned  by  At- 
torney Oliver  R.  Barrett,  a  Chi- 
cago lawyer,  who  lived  in  Peoria 
for  several  years. 

Long  before  Lincoln  attained  na- 
tional prominence*4n  his  debates 
with  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  by  his  assaults  on  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  Pickett  was 
grooming  the  tall  lawyer  for  high 
office.  Years  before  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  presidency, 
Pickett  printed  eulogies  of  his 
friend  with  words  which  few,  if 
any,  employed  until  after  the  war 
president  was  assassinated. 
Brought  Lincoln  Here 

Pickett  had  several  associates  in 
publication  of  the  Peoria  Repub- 
lican from  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing, about  June  1,  1850,  until  Jan- 
uary 31,  1857,  when  he  finally  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  paper. 
As  early  as  1852,  Editor  Pickett 
was  a  supporter  of  Lincoln  and 
the  Whig  party  to  which  both  held 
allegiance.  Lincoln  spoke  In 
Peoria  in  1852,  in  1854,  in  1856  and 
in  18p8.  Editor  Pickett  was  his 
chief  sponsor  here.  The  Repub- 
lican party  was  in  process  of  for- 
mation, absorbing  in  Illinois  ele- 
ments of  the  Whigs,  the  Know- 
Nothings  and  the  anti-sJavery 
democrats.  The  fusionists,  or  the 
"Black  Republicans,"  as  the  demo- 
cratic press  termed  them,  found  a 
stout  defender  and  champion  in 
Thomas  J.  Pickett. 

This  pioneer  on  February  22, 
1856,  under  the  heading,  "For 
Governor,  Abram  Lincoln,"  nomi- 
nated the  Springfield  lawyer  for 
party  leadership  in  Illinois.  He 
said  of  Lincoln,  among  other 
things: 

"Coming  into  our  state,  (to  take 
his  own  statement)  flourishing  an 
ox-gad,  he  (Lincoln)  has  grad- 
ually won  his  way  up  from  dis- 
tinction  to   distinction. 

PicketJ.  was  among  the  Illinois 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Pickett,  original  editorial  supporter  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  He  published  the  Republic- 
an In  Peoria  from  1850  to  1857.  To  Pickett  Lincoln  wrote  he  was 
not  "fit"  for  the  presidency.  Photograph  furnished  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Harriett  Boswell  of  Paducah,  Ky. 


editors  who  in  the  spr:ng  of  1856 
participated  in  a  conference  at 
Decatur  at  which  plans  for  a  state 
convention  of  Whigs  were  dis- 
cussed. Lincoln  was  the  only  out- 
sider present.  Pickett  was  se- 
lected for  membership  on  the  reso- 
lutions committee.  A  state  con- 
vention of  Whigs  was  called  to 
meet  at  Bloomington  on  May  29, 
1856. 

Radical  Speech 
It  was  at  Bloomington  on  May 
29  that  Lincoln  made  his  famous 
"Lost  Speech."  Pickett  was  pres- 
ent and  doubtless  took  notes  on 
Lincoln's  remarks.  There  is 
ground  for  the  belief  that  Lin- 
coln's utterances  were  so  radical 
that  his  associates  abandoned  a 
plan  to  print  his  speech  as  a  cam- 
paign document.  Although  Pick- 
ett had  printed  at  length  earlier 
addresses  by  Lincoln,  he  limited 
his  report  on  the  Bloomington 
meeting  to  a  reprint  from  the  Chi- 
cago Democratic  Press.  This 
Pickett  published  in  the  Republi- 
can on  June  6.  Pickett  was  a 
member  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee which  alloted  to  Peoria 
county  5  delegates  to  the  Bloom- 
ington meeting. 


Pickett  attended  political  meet- 
ings in  Chicago  in  July  and  in  De- 
cember, 1856,  at  which  Lincoln 
spoke.  In  September,  of  the  same 
year,  Lincoln  came  to  Peoria  to 
speak  at  a  mass  meeting  called  to 
advance  the  cause  of  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, Whig  candidate  for  presi- 
dent. Speaking  at  this  meeting, 
Pickett  called  for  three  cheers  for 
"Abe  Lincoln,  the  gallant  cham- 
pion of  republicanism  in  this 
state." 

"Ugly  and  Great" 

Lincoln  stopped  over  night  in 
Peoria  on  his  way  to  Lacon  late 
in  September,  1856.  Pickett  wrote 
in  his  newspaper  at  that  time: 

"He  (Lincoln)  seems  to  be 
growing  younger  and  taller— and 
we  positively  believe  it — hand- 
somer. Still,  there  is  vast  room 
for  improvement.  .  .  .  He  is  ugly 
enough  still  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. But,  God  bless  him!  the 
outer  uncouthness  of  our  own 
great  Lincoln  is  no  index  of  the 
soul  within.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion  of  the  present 
campaign." 

After  leaving  Peoria  newspaper- 
dom,  Mr.  Pickett  went  to  Pekin 
and  there  was  engaged  for  about 


two  years  in  publication  of  the 
Plaindealer  which  he  re-named  the 
Tazewell  Register.  In  or  before 
1856  he  founded  the  Register  at 
Rock  Island.  When  there  he  in- 
vited Lincoln  to  lecture  in  Rock 
Island  and  added: 

"I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with 
you  on  political  matters,  as  to  the 
policy  of  announcing  your  name 
for  the  presidency,  while  you  are 
in  the  city.  My  partner  and  my- 
self are  about  addressing  the  re- 
publican editors  of  the  state  on 
the  subject  of  a  simultaneous  an- 
nouncement of  your  name  forjthe 
presidency." 

"Not  Fit" 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  Springfield, 
April  16,  1859,  made  the  following 
reply: 

"T.  J.  Pickett,   Esq.: 

"My  Dear  sir:  Yours  of  the  13th 
is  just  received.  My  engagements 
are  such  that  I  cannot,  at  any  very 
early  day,  visit  Rock  Island  to  de- 
liver a  lecture,  or  for  any  other 
object. 

"As  to  the  other  matter  you 
kindly  mention,  I  must  in  candor 
say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for 
the  presidency.  I  certainly  am 
flattered  and  gratified  that  some 
partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that 
connection,  but  I  really  think  it 
best  for  our  cause  that  no  con- 
certed effort,  such  as  you  suggest, 
should  be  made. 

"Let  this  be  considered  confi- 
dential. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Thomas  Johnson  Pickett  was 
born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  17, 
1821,  and  died  in  Ashland,  Neb., 
December  24,  1891.  He  came  to, 
Peoria  with  his  parents,  natives  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  or  about  1836. 
His  oldest  son,  Horace  G.  Pickett,  i 
90  years  old,  was'  living  recently 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  Another  son;  ] 
Thomas  J.  Pickett,  jr.,  lives  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Two  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  R.  G.  Terrell,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Boswell,  live  in  Pa- 
ducah, Ky.  His  granddaughter, 
Harriett  Bowell,  is  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Public  Library  at  Pa 
I ducah. 
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Ss&tl  and  disiatoL 


LINCOLN  INCIDENT 

COLLOWING  the  Peninsular  campaign  in  1862,  the 
*  federal  army's  practice  of  employing  members  of 
regimental  bands  to  attend  to  the  wounded  and  bury  the 
dead  was  abandoned  as  impracticable  and  an  Ambulance 
Corps  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
War  Committee  of  New  York,  with  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Miller  Pierce,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  Rochester,  as  superintendent. 

Dr.  Pierce,  not  a  medical  man,  but  an  LL.D.,  held  the  post 
for  four  years,  during  which  period  he  had  numerous  personal 
contacts  with  President  Abraham  Lincoln,   the   first  of  which 

was  a  chance   meeting  in  the 

~"^1H     I    White  House,  which  Dr.  Pierce 

ag    I    described    in    an    unpublished 

nj  I    autobiography  he  wrote  during 

f£  I    his  residence  in  Oxford  Street, 

Ml    and  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 

|l         H     session   of   his   daughter-in-law, 

^k         B    Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Pierce  of  Fair- 

y\        ■    port. 

vmk      H  A   native    of   Pennsylvania, 

mm  1  where  he  was  born  in  1831,  Dr. 
(^  1  Pierce  was  graduated  with  hon- 
iH  v\  i  ors  *rom  Waterville,  now  Colby 
College,  in  Waterville,  Maine, 
and  later  received  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Lewis- 
burg,  which  later  became  Bucknell  University.  He  was  an  edu- 
cator, industrial  promoter  and  inventor.  He  was  a  brother  of 
the  late  George  W.  Pierce  of  Buffalo,  successively  a  manufac- 
turer of  bird  cages,  bicycles  (the  once  famous  "Pierce"),  and 
later  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  automobile. 

Summoned  in  the  summer  of  1862  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  National  War  Com- 
mittee and  still  later  made  superintendent  of  the  Ambulance 
Corps,  Dr.  Pierce,  and  his  wife,  decided  to  visit  the  White  House. 

The  "dog  days"  were  on  and  a  White  House  attendant  told 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  that  to  escape  the  intense  city  heat  the 
President  that  day  had  gone  to  the  Soldiers'  Retreat,  a  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  capital. 

With  no  expectation  of  seeing  President  Lincoln,  the 
Pierces  strolled  about  a  section  of  the  White  House  that  was 
open  to  visitors.  In  the  course  of  their  rambling  they  saw  a  | 
pair  of  glass  doors,  pushed  through  them  and  saw  a  man  sit- 
ting at  a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  sipping  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk.  His  back  was  turned  to  the  intruders,  but 
he  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

"I  am  afraid  we  have  made  a  mistake,"  Dr.  Pierce  said 
apologetically. 

"I  reckon  you  have,"  the  man  answered,  again  giving  his 
attention  to  his  food,  as  the  doctor  and  his  wife  retreated. 

When  Dr.  Pierce  and  his  wife  returned  to  the  corridor  they 
encountered,  as  his  autobiography  reads,  "a  roughly  dressed, 
country  looking  man,  who  said,  'Excuse  me,  sir.  I  have  been 
at  one  of  the  army  hospitals  nigh  on  six  weeks  with  my  wounded 
son.  I  am  going  back  to  my  farm  in  York  State  tonight.  I 
wanted  mightily  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  before  I  returned,  but  I  hear 
he  is  out  of  the  city.  Since  I  can't  see  him,  I'd  like  to  see  the 
place  where  he  lives." 
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Dr.  Pierce  told  the  man  that  his  surmise  about  Mr.  Lincoln 
being  out  of  the  city  was  correct,  but  suggested  that  he  enter 
the  room  with  the  glass  doors  and  speak  to  a  servant  who  was 
in  the  room  eating  bread  and  milk.  "Tell  him  that  you're  the 
father  of  a  wounded  soldier  and  ask  the  servant  to  show  you 
around  the  White  House." 

The  man  followed  Dr.  Pierce's  suggestion,  and  the  Pierces, 
finding  a  bench  in  the  corridor,  sat  down  to  rest.  They  remained 
there  half  an  hour.  Then  the  glass  doors  opened  and  the  "coun- 
try looking  man"  came  out  with  the  man  who  had  been  eating 
at  the  table,  whom,  in  the  brighter  light  of  the  corridor,  the 
Pierces  instantly  recognized  as  President  Lincoln.  Apparently 
there  was  a  second  exit  from  the  room,  for  the  countryman  said, 
"I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  showing  me  around  the  White 
House." 

"You  said  when  you  first  came  in  here  you  wanted  to  see 
the  President,  but  you  had  heard  that  he  was  out  of  town," 
Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "Well,"  he  went  on,  taking  the  man's  hand 
in  both  of  his,  "you're  looking  at  him  now.    I'm  Mr.  Lincoln." 

"God  help  me,"  cried  the  farmer  in  a  panic,  "be  you 
realjy?  Be  you  Mr.  Lincoln?  A  man  out  here  told  me  you 
were  a  servant!" 

The  President  smiled,  but  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  tears 
were  now  streaming  down  the  farmer's  face.  "The  man  told 
you  the  truth,"  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "I  am  a  servant — a  servant 
of  all  the  people.  Go  back  and  tell  your  friends  in  New  York 
State  that  your  servant,  and  theirs,  showed  you  around  the 
White  House." 

"My  wife  and  I,"  Dr.  Pierce  wrote  in  his  autobiography, 
"were  profoundly  affected  by  this  moving  scene.  We  watched 
the  farmer,  tears  still  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  walk  down 
the  corridor.  Lincoln  glanced  at  my  wife  and  myself  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  room,  but  did  not  speak.  He  looked  weary,  his 
shoulders  sagged,  but  on  his  face  was  the  most  sublime  expres- 
sion I  have  ever  seen  on  the  countenance  of  a  human  being. 

"The  next  day  I  again  called  at  the  White  House,  this  time 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  For  some  time  we 
discussed  the  business  that  had  been  the  reason  for  my  Washing- 
ton visit.  When  I  was  about  to  depart  I  told  the  President  that 
I  had  witnessed  the  little  scene  the  day  bef6re  between  him 
and  the  New  York  State  farmer. 

"'Oh,'  he  said,  'you  were  the  man  who  sent  him  into  me? 

"I  told  him  that  was  right. 

"  'You  know,'  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'I  think  I  enjoyed  that  visit 
with  that  New  York  State  man  more  than  I  have  enjoyed  any 
visit  since  I  have  been  in  the  White  House.  He  asked  me  all 
sorts  of  questions.  He  asked  if  the  President  shaved  himself, 
whether  he  asked  a  blessing  before  each  meal,  whether  he 
said  his  prayers  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  many  other  things. 
I  answered  as  best  I  could.  He  still  thought  he  was  talking 
to  a  White  House  servant.  And  I  am  a  public  servant,'  he 
added,  a  humorous  light  coming  to  his  eyes,  'but  it  will  not 
do  for  you  to  repeat  this  public  servant  business.  By  some 
it  might  be  taken  in  the  wrong  light.' 

"We  shook  hands  after  that  and  I  left.  That  was  roy  first 
real  meeting  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  I  had  other  occasions  to 
talk  to  him  during  the  terrible  days  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance." 

Dr.  Pierce  left  Rochester  for  a  business  trip  to  Florida  in 
1902  and  died  in  that  state.  His  wife  continued  to  live  in  the 
family  home  in  Oxford  Street  until  her  death.  Besides  his 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Thomas  Pierce,  whose  husband  died  about 
a  year  ago,  four  of  Dr.  Pierce's  grandchildren  live  in  Fairport. 
Two  of  his  children  are  still  living,  daughters  who  reside  in 
California. 
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Pierce,    Mrs.    Martha  Ann 


nn  fierce 


Recalls 


As  She  Approaches  90th  Year 


Near-Nonagenarian  Tells  Of 
Visit  Of  "Great  Emanci- 
pator" To  Fort  Wayne. 

TVTOT  many  of  us  can  leaf  back 
through  our  book  of  memories 
and  find  recorded  there  incidents  in 
the  humble  early  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Pierce, 
2316  South  Clinton  Street,  who  will 
celebrate  her  ninetieth  birthday  Mon- 
day, can  do  just  that. 

Keen  and  active,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  despite  her  advanced 
years,  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  delights  in 
the  present,  tells  of  seeing  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United 
States  on  a  short  visit  in  Port  Wayne, 
shortly  after  sne  moved  here,  where 
her  father  established  "The  Morning 
Gazette,"  one  of  the  earliest  news- 
papers in  this  city. 

It  was  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
a  breakdown  of  a  train  forced  the 
harried  Lincoln  to  tarry  in  Fort 
Wayne  for  several  hours  that  Mrs. 
Pierce  added  another  page  to  her 
book  of  memories.  During1  Lincoln's 
enforced  visit,  Mrs.  Pierce's  father, 
David  Winston  Jones,  and  "a  few 
other  staunch   Republicans  made  up 


this  hemisphere,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Certainly  we  should  be  the  last 
to  feel  the  challenge.  Certainly  we 
can  most  nearly  hope  to  maintain 
ourselves  the  longest. 

But  we  are  not  immune  to  the 
danger.  The  new  technique  of  aggres- 
sion, which  operates  not  by  frontal 
attack  but  by  internal  agitation,  is  by 
no  means  unobservable  in  Latin 
America.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
said  about  it  just  now  that  could  be 
proved  or  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  emphasize.  But  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  guard  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  need  to  be  more 
vigilant  today  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  For  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  any  tendency  on  our 
part  to  back  up  the  principles  of  the 
President's  Chicago  speech  will  be 
met  by  distracting  our  attention  to 
various  vital  spots  in  the  continental 
region  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 


Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Pierce. 


an  impromptu  parade  through  the 
city  streets  at  the  head  of  which 
rode   Abraham   Lincoln." 

"I  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  a  small 
town  near  Marion,  which  my  grand- 
father, Obediah  Jones,  founded,"  Mrs. 
Pierce  said. 

"My  grandfather  offered  a  tract 
of  land  to  the  Government  if  it 
would  build  a  post  office  there  and 
the  small  community  was  named 
Jonesboro  for  him,"  the  near-nona- 
genarian said. 

Mrs.  Pierce  now  makes  her  home 
with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Levering, 
2316  South  Clinton  Street,  having, 
until  very  recently  resided  with  the 
Leverings  in  her  own  home  on  Hoag- 
land  Avenue. 

Born  Martha  Ann  Jones  in  1847, 
Mrs.  'Pierce  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
when  12  years  old,  from  Marion 
where  she  had  previously  lived  for 
a  short  time.  She  was  married  to 
Ogden  Pierce  in  1870. 

Raised  A  Quaker. 

"I  was  born  and  raised  a  Quaker," 
she  proudly  claimed. 

Among   her   early    recollections    of 


Fort  Wayne  she  recalls  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Episcopal  Church  here, 
a  ceremony  at  which  she  sang. 

Mrs.  Pierce  is  a  flower  lover  of 
many  years  standing  and  one  of  her 
greatest  joys  is  the  care  of  her  gar- 
den.   She  also  walks  a  great  deal. 

Her  good  health  and  attitude  to- 
ward life,  Mrs.  Pierce  attributes  to 
her  never-failing  interest  in  present 
day  life.  "I  like  to  keep  going,"  she 
smilingly  said  as  we  bade  her  bood-bye 
with  a  firm  resolve  if  walking  around 
the  Reservoir  or  having  interest  in 
flowers  helped  to  make  one  grow  old 
in  Mrs.  Pierce's  charming  way,  we 
are  going  to  write  those  down  at 
t  ie  top  of  "must  do"  list  tomorrow 
morning. 


Pierce,  Orrin  S. 


Now  Is  the  Time 
For  Lincoln,  Civil 
War  Vet  Believes 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  29. — 
(UP) — Orrin  S.  Pierce,  who  79 
years  ago  this  spring  placed  the 
guard  at  the  bier  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  Springfield  (111.) 
Statehouse,  then  served  in  the 
military  escort  to  the  funeral, 
today  made  the  approach  of 
Memorial  day  the  occasion  for 
noting  that  Lincoln  would  have 
been  a  good  war  President  right 
now. 

Pierce,  nearly  97  years  old, 
and  one  of  Minnesota's  15  sur- 
viving veterans  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  also  predicted 
the  Republican  nomination  of 
Thomas  E.  Dewey;  praised  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  a  military 
leader,  criticized  administration 
domestic  policy,  and  reckoned 
the  delay  in  land  invasion  of 
Western  Europe  as  a  good  thing. 

The  government  was  wrong  in 
its  action  against  Montgomery 
Ward  at  Chicago,  he  thought, 
particularly  in  bodily  ousting  of 
Sewell  Avery. 

"The  right  of  private  enter- 
prise has  to  be  respected,"  he 
said. 

Deploring  the  "slaughter  of 
the  innocents,"  the  bombing  and 
machine-gunning  of  civilians  by 
enemy  forces,  Pierce  said  too 
many  lives  already  had  been  lost 
in  the  war,  so  it  was  wise  to 
wait  until  exactly  the  right  time 
to  strike  Europe  with  the  inva- 
sion army. 
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Pilcher,  Mrs.  Mary 


Attended  Funeral 


Up 


Ten  Years  Ago  go.(l«,i/  ',  ill-  K*K' 

(From    The    Telescope    January    26,    1931) 

Mrs.  Mary  Pilcher,  89  year  old 
woman  of  Courtland,  recalls  that 
nearly  66  years  ago  she  attended 
the  funeral  services  of  the  great 
emancipator,   Abraham   Lincoln. 
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Lymoton,   Lucian  F/ 


Gettysburg  Address 


ers,  Court  40J3 


THE  PITTSBT 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech  Was  'Flop/ 
Says  Pittsburgh  Man  Who  Sat  in  Audience 


Lucian  Plympton,  79,  Also 

Had    Distinction    of 

Courting  'Juliet' 


The  immortal  Gettysburg-  address 
was  a  flop — at  least  to  many  per- 
sons who  heard  Abraham  Lincoln 
deliver  it. 

Says  who?   inquiries   the   skeptic. 

The  statement  comes  from  Lu- 
cian F.  Plympton  of  11  Florence 
Ave.,   Bellevue,   who  was   there. 

"The  Gettysburg  speech  fell  flat," 
he  recalled  today.  "I  was  only  about 
8  years  old  at  the  time,  but  I  can 
distinctly  remember  the  scene. 
There  was  very  little  applause. 
Everybody  had  expected  a  speech 
on  the  glories  of  conquering  the 
South.  They  didn't  get  it,  and  were 
disappointed.  What  Abe  Lincoln 
said  didn't  sink  in  right  away." 

Mr.  Plympton  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  allowed  within  the  double 
line  of  soldiers  deployed  to  protect 
the  President. 

Father  Reported  Speech 

That  was  because  his  father, 
Florus  B.  Plympton,  was  a  newspa- 
perman covering  the  event  for  the 
old  Cincinnati  Commercial.  He  was 
the  literary  editor,  and  once  pub- 
lished a  book  of  poems.  A  copy  is 
still  in  possession  of  his  son,  now 
an  elderly,   gray  haired  man  of   79. 

"I  remember  Abe  Lincoln  very 
well,"  Mr.  Plympton  said.  "He  was 
tall,  slender  and  bony.  All  these 
statues  with  wide  shoulders  are 
wrong." 

Mr.  Plympton  wa.s  born  in  New 
York  State,  "at  a  little  nest  called 
Horse  Heads"  in  1856,  later  living 
in  Cincinnati  for  about  35  years. 

Interested  in  architecture,  he 
went  to  Europe  as  a  youth,  in  the 
days  when  there  wa.s  no  school  in 
America  teaching  higher  architec- 
ture. Once  he  went  on  an  excur- 
sion to  study  the  architecture  in 
Verona,  Italy,  and  there  met  his 
future  wife,  Amalia  Tregnaghi. 
Courted  'Juliet' 

The  young  American  student  was 
immediately  accused  of  wanting  to 
play  the  role  of  Romeo,  for  it  hap- 
pened that  the  charming  young 
lady's  family  owned  the  palace 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Capulets 
— legendary  home  of  Juliet. 

"I  was  accused  of  wanting  to  woo 
Juliet  in  a  balcony,"  recalled  Mr. 
Plympton,  "although  Amalia  lived 
in  another  house.  My  father-in-law 
owned  the  House  of  the  Capulets, 
and  the  property  later  came  to  my 
wife.  It  was  sold  out  of  the  family 
a  few  years  ago. 

"We  now  scout  the  idea  that  it 
was  once  the  home  of  Juliet,  al- 
though  it  had  an  old  slab  on  it  say- 
ing it  was  the  House  of  the  Capulets. 
It  was  built  in  the  Eleventh  Century 


First-hand  stories  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  House  of  the 
Capulets — where  Juliet  was  wooed 
— are  told  by  an  elderly  man  of 
Bellevue. 

He  is  Lucian  F.  Plympton,  of 
11  Florence  Ave.,  at  top. 

Below  at  left  is  his  father, 
Florus  B.  Plympton,  a  Cincinnati 
newspaperman  who  covered  the 
Gettysburg  address. 

At  lower  right  is  the  late  Amalia 
Tregnaghi  Plympton,  whose  family 
owned  the  house  known  widely  as 
the  home  of  Juliet. 


judging  by  the  style  of  architecture. 
The  story  Shakespeare  used  was 
more  ancient  than  the  house.  The 
walls  were  very  thick,  as  every  man 
was  the  enemy  of  every  other  man 
in  those  times.  It  was  four  stories 
high. 

"My  wife's  parents  were  Veronese. 
They  had  been  there  a  thousand 
years  ago,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Piympton  worked  in  Pitts- 
burgh with  the  late  John  Theodore 
Comes,  famed  for  his  architectural 
work  m  building  Catholic  churches. 
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POLKENHORN,  HENRY 


SAYS  HE  SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT 


HENRY  POLKENHORN,  1,533  P. 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  men 
living-  today  who  saw  Lincoln  shot.  He 
was  a  little  lad  of  about  12  at  that  time 
and  despite  the  dimming  years,  that  one 
•vent  is  as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  if 
lived  but  yesterday. 

Little  Henry,  as  he  was  dubbed  by  his 
»lder  sisters  and  immediate  members  of 
hla  family,  climbed  the  stairs  to  bed 
•n  the  evening  of  that  Black  Friday  of 
April  14,  1865,  hi3  copper-toed  boots 
;'-5ntuating  with  a  decided  period  every 
•tep  of  the  way.  He  was  home  from 
school  at'  Georgetown  to  spend  the 
Easter  holidays  and  was  especially 
anxious  to  attend  this  particular  per- 
formance of  "  Our  American  Cousin." 
His  father,  E.  Polkenhorn,  printed  the 
programs  for  the  theatre,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  Government  printing,  and 
Little  Henry  had  entree  at  all  times  to 
Ford's  -where  he  would  slide  into  the 
best  seat  available.  On  this  evening, 
however,  he  was  _  stranded  high  on  the 
desert  isle  of  a  stern  mother's  disap- 
proval of  small  boys  hanging  around 
playhouses  at  any  time.  This,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  his 
sojourn  at  Georgetown.  This  and  a 
few  other  small  matters  such  as  that 
which  had  occurred  the  day  before  he 
took  his  departure. 

The  Polkenhorns  lived  on  the  then 
fashionable  end  of  East  F  Street.  In 
common  with  some  of  his  playmates, 
notably  John  and  Sam  Usher,  sons  of 
President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  In- 
^•rior.  Little  Henry  cordially  disliked 
a  certain  crabbed  neighbor.  In  order  to 
relieve  their  feelings  as  well  as  let  this 
Individual  know  just  how  unfavorably 
they  regarded  him,  they  borrowed  an 
»e»»s«ment  of  egg3  jii  uncertain  age 
from  the  old  Central  Market  nearby. 
Calling  formally  at  dusk  on  the  gentle- 
man, 'they  presented  their  compliments 
wtien  he  came  to  his  door  in  answer  to 
their  loud  ring.  He  with  others,  In- 
fiaors,  escaped  asphyxiation,  but  the 
bills    for    redecorating    were    large. 

Hence,  Little  Henry's  "  intense  and 
vociferously  expressed  desire  to  see,  not 
only  Mr.  Lincoln  but  also  General 
Grant,  who  was  expected  to  be  present 
at  the  play  that  night,  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Arguments  and  pleas  by  his  sisters  in 
his  behalf  made  no  impression  and  the 
usual  program  of  bed  •hortty  after  eup- 
»er,  wu  carried  out. 

After  his  fllstera  bad  4ejKKri«4  jritfc 


their  escorts  for  the  party,  a  small,  dark 
figure  with  boots  tied  together  and  hung 
around  its  neck  slid  down  the  banister. 
After  a  hasty  glance  behind  at  the  quiet 
couple  reading  in  the  living  room,  it 
stealthily  crept  toward  the  front  door. 
Once  outside,  a  moment  sufficed  to 
draw  on  the  copper-toed  boots  and.  Joy- 
ous as  a  bird  set  free,  It  skimmed  down 
the  street  through   the  driving   rain. 

"  Hi,  Misto— "  to  the  doorman  was 
Little  Henry's  "  open  sesame." 

It  was  getting  rather  late,  Wut  he 
crawled  up  through  the  trap  into  the  pit 
and  found  a  vacant  seat  in  the  orchestra 
just  opposite  the  Presidents  flag-draped 
box.  He  liked  that  side,  where  he 
watched  the  fascinating  little  man  with 
the  big  bass  viol  at  close  range  make  it 
groan  by  the  simple  act  of  sawing  across 
its  tummy.  He  was  sorry  when  the 
director  put  an  end  to  its  misery.  The 
first  few  lines  meant  little  to  Henry,  so 
he  took  time  to  look  for  the  martial  fig- 
ure of  General  Grant,  which  had  fired 
his  boyish  imagination.  Not  finding  It, 
he  slid  out  of  his  seat  and  sidled  up  to 
the  director.  He  glanced  up  to  the 
President's  box. 

"  Mr.  "Will—"  he  began.  The  sentence 
was  never  completed.  A  mysterious 
movement  of  a  dark  figure  leaning  to- 
ward the  President  from  out  the 
shadows— 

A  shot— a  flash  of  fire  ! 

A  dark-haired,  slender  man  leaped 
from  the  box,  stumbled  and  fell  onto  his 
hands  and  knees— was  up  again  like  a 
sword  erect.  With  a  wild,  dramatic  ges- 
ture and  eyes  ablaze  in  the  chalk-white 
face  the  man  shouted  something  which 
Little  Henry  did  not  grasp,  then  ran 
across  the  stage  and  disappeared  in  the 
wings. 

Uncomprehending,  the  audience  sat 
spellbound  In  a  deathlike  hush.  Little 
Henry  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  crumple  for- 
ward. Then  the  long-drawn,  wailing 
note  of  a  woman  in  distress  cut  straight 
through  to  the  heartstrings. 

Then — pandemonium. 

Believing  an  accomplice  might  be 
within  the  confines  of  the  house,  all 
exits  were  hastily  closed  and  guarded. 
The  throng  milled  and  struggled  and 
shouted  in  vain.  All  but  Little  Henry. 
Shocked  and  more  than  terrified  by  what 
he  had  seen  and  the  tumult  going  on,  he 
howled  unremittingly  until  some  one 
sang  out,  "  Jrfp.fc  the  kid  so  home— he  if 
not  cuiltyj  *'• 
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POtoERY,  LUCY  GAYLORD 


19,   1922. 


Mis.  J.  J.  Ingalls  has  presented  to 
the  library  an  interesting  old  book, 
entitled,  "The  Memoirs  of  Lucy  Gay- 
lord  Pomeroy,"  which  had  been  given 
to  her  by  Senator  Sam  C.  Pomeroy 
when  she  'was  in  Washington.  In  her 
memoirs,  Mrs.  Pomeroy  tells  of  her 
arrival  in  Atchison  in  1857,  and  what 
a  growing  town  it  was.  In  IJecembor, 
1859,  she  wrote :  "Among,  our  guests 
today  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  him.  His 
speech  gave  universal  satisfaction 
here.  He  is  so  clear  and  logical  and, 
so  fair  to  his  opponents." 
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Porter,   Mrs.   Hannah 
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She  Shook  His  Hand  in  1863 


MEMORY  OF  LINCOLN 


And  2  Years  Later,  Viewed  His  Body  j 


At  noon  one  day  in  1863,  school 
was  dismissed  in  Zionsville,  Ind., 
to  allow  the  children  to  go  down 
to  the  station  to  see  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 

And  that  was  how  Mrs. 
Hannah  Porter,  4311  Kingman 
blvd.,  happened  to  shake 
hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mrs.    Porter   is    the    mother    of 
•      ••••••• 


Claude  L.  Porter,  widely  known 
Iowa  political  figure  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission. 

"It  was  a  great  day  for  us," 
the  gray-haired  great-grandmoth- 
er said  Thursday.  "There  were 
about  40  of  us  who  went  to  the 
station.     The    rest    of    the    school 


RECALLS  1863  EVENT 


MRS.  HANNAH  PORTER. 
Shrink  Hands  With  Abraham  Lincoln. 


children  were  Democrats  and 
wouldn't  go  down  to  see  the  'old 
Abolitionist.' 

A  Little  Talk. 

"Pie  came  out  to  the  rear  plat- 
form and  shook  hands  with  all  of 
us  and  gave  us  a  little  talk  on 
the  great  advantages  we  were  be- 
ing given  in  education,  as  con- 
trasted with  his  own  schooling." 

Mrs.  Porter,  who  will  be  90  in 
August,  smiled  as  she  recalled 
this. 

"When  I  think  of  the  school 

system  in  1942  in  comparison 

to  those  days,  it  amuses  me." 

Lincoln,  she  explained,  had  been 
called  to  Indiana  because  of  trou- 
ble among  southern  prisoners  who 
were  in  camp  near  there. 

Homely. 

His  special  train  was  in  the  sta- 
tion quite  a  while,  taking  on  wa- 
ter and  wood — the  fuel  then  used. 

"He  was  a  homely  man,"  Mrs. 
Porter  said. 

"He  had  a  long  black  beard 
and  he  was  wearing  a  tall  hat 
— plug  hat  was  what  we  called 
them.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
long  frock  coat,  with  tails.  , 
Lincoln  was  such  a  pleasant 
man  to  meet!" 

Mrs.  Porter  was  11  when  shei 
shook  hands  with  the  president, 
never  dreaming  that  two  years 
later  she  would  be  solemnly  view- 
ing his  body  after  the  assassina- 
tion. 

"His  body  was  being  taken  to 
Springfield,  III.,"  she  said,  "and  it 
lay  in  state  for  one  day  in  Indian- 
apolis. We  went  in  a  double  row 
past  the  casket  which  was  guarded 
by  soldiers.  A  lot  of  people  were 
crying." 


', 


Porter,   Gen.  Horace 


SORTER  AND  SULZER  TELL  OF 
LINCOLN  AS  THEY  KNEW  HIM 

General  Horace  Porter  presided  last 
night  at  a  Lincoln  centennial  meeting  in 
Cooper  Union,  the  second  to  be  held  there 
during  the  day.  He  told  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  Lincoln,  and  said  he 
was  a  man  whose  vicissitudes  surrounded 
him  with  a  glamour  like  that  of  the  an- 
cient days. 

"Lincoln    had    none    of    that    puppyism 
bred  bv  power,"   said   the  General,    ''that 
leads  to  dogmatism.     Lincoln  never   tried  : 
to  massage  the  back  of  a  political  pcwcu-  ' 
pine."  I 

Bishop  Alexander  Walters   of  the   Zion  I 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church   praised  Lin-  j 
coin  and  told  of  the  material  and  intellec-  i 
tual    progress    of    the    negroes    since    the  I 
signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
He  asserted  that   the   hope   of  ;  the  negro 
lay,  first,  in  education,  and  then  in  active 
endeavor  in  business.    A  sonnet   bv   Rich- 
ard "Watson  Gilder  on  ''The  Lii\*.Mask  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  was  read. 

Alton  B.  Parker  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  a  Lincoln  memorial  meeting  in  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  Armory  last  night.  He 
said  that  Lincoln  "perhaps  more  t'han  any 
one  man  in  our  later  history  combined 
those  qualities-  of  grogkh,  progress  and 
caution  which  constitute  the  true  con- 
servative." Parker  also  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Lincoln  realized  that  a  democratic 
people  never  can  deal  with  more  than  one 
Important  question  at  a  time,  and  so  con- 
centrated his  work  on  saving  the  Union. 

William  Sulzer,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
Lincoln  meeting  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Regi- 
ment Armory  in  the  evening.  He  said  that 
Donald  McNaughton,  who  knew  Lincoln 
■intimately,  once  told  him: 

"If  you   want  to  become  a  great  man 


in  the  Republic  study  and  emulate  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Sulzer  told  many  Incidents  in  Lincoln's 
life.  One,  which  he  said  was  new  to  the 
public,  was  of  a  group  of  New  York  bank- 
ers who  petitioned  Lincoln  for  protection, 
'from  the  possibility  of  Confederate  attack. 
(He  quoted  Lincoln  as  having-  said:  "There 
[Is  no  danger  to  your  treasures  in  New 
i  York  city,  and  instead  of  asking  me  to 
send  warships  and  troops  to  New  York 
to  protect  them,  you  should  go  home  lend 
your  money  to  the  Government  and  help 
save  the  Union." 

Three  hundred  newsboys  were  enter- 
tained at  dinner  in  the  Newsboys'  Lodg- 
ing House,  No.  14  New  Chambers  street, 
by  F.  Delanto  Weekes  last  night,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Lincoln  centenary.  A  flag- 
staff made  from  a  rail  split  by  Lincoln 
was  passed  around  to  all  the  boys.  One 
boy  was  detected  trying  to  cut  a  chip 
from  the  staff  and  was  escorted  by  his  fel- 
lows from  the  hall.  * 

Senator  Ohauncey  M.  Depew  told'of  per- 
sonal experiences  with  Lincoln  at  a  cen- 
tenary meeting  in  the  Seventy-first  Regi- 
ment Armory  last  night.  Depew  told  that 
Lincoln  once  made  this  statement  to  a 
group  Of  begging  Maryland  politicians:  "I 
can  give  you  al]  something.  My  doctor 
says  I  have  smallpox,  and  I  can  give.  you_ 
ali  that."  The  Senator  also  said  Lincoln. 
Informed  him  he  had  gathered  his  joke* 
traveling  around  the  law  circuit. 

More  than  3,000  persons  failed  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  centenary  meeting  in 
the  New  York  City  College  last  night. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  was  the  chief  speaker.  His 
subject  was  "What  Makes  'Lincoln  Great?." 

Seth   Low   delivered   an    address    on    the 
"Life    and    Character    of    Lincoln"    at    &" 
meeting  in  the  Normal  College  last  n!ght. 
Low  traced  the   rise  of  Lincoln  to  Presi- 
dent, and  his  work  to  save  the  Union. 

The  negroes  of  the  city  held  a  Lincoln 
centennial  meeting  in  St.  Mark's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  West  Fifty-third 
street,  last  night.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  9. 
Spencer  of  Kansas  City,  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  was  one  of  the 
few  whites  present.  He  predicted  that 
"two  centuries  hence  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  be  likened  more  -to  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  Man  than,  will  the 
name  of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived." 

The  Sons  of  Veterans,  Lafayette  Camp 
No.  140,  celebrated  the  Lincoln  centenary 
with  a  -banquet  In  Reisenweber's  last 
night. 

i  A  call  for  a  national  "Lincoln  conference 
on  the  Negro  Question"  was  issued  yester- 
day. It  was  signed  by  many  prominent 
persons  throughout  the  country. 
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Recounts  Trip 
Of  Lincoln's 
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Funeral  Train 

Probably  the  last  living  member  of 
the  train  crew  that  brought  the  body 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield,  following  the  assassination 
of  the  martyred  president,  resides  at 
J'erseyville.  This  man  is  William  Por- 
ter, who  in  1864  enlisted  in  the  145th 
Illinois  infantry.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  and  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  as  a  brakeman.  The  day  be- 
fore the  funeral  train  was  due  to  arrive 
a  dozen  brakemen  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  assistant  superintendent  and 
told  to  get  ready  to  go  to  Chicago  and 
bring  the  funeral  train  through.  In 
speaking  of  the  trip  recently  Mr.  Por- 
ter said: 

"J.  C.  McMullen,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  division,  had 
charge  of  the  train,  but  George  Hewett, 
an  old  passenger  man,  was  given  the 
assignment  as  conductor.  As  I  remem- 
ber it,  the  funeral  train  consisted  of 
a  baggage  car,  several  ordinary  coaches 
land  the  catafalque  car  which  was  the 
second  car  from  the  rear  end  of  tne 
train.  The  funeral  car  was  specially 
arranged  for  carrying  the  body  of  the 
president.  A  crack  New  York  regiment 
escorted  the  body  and  performed  guard 
duty  during  the  entire  trip  froni  Wash- 
ington to  Springfield.  Four  guards  were 
posted  in  each  car,  two  at  each  end  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  train 
without  a  permit. 

"The  head  officials  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  took  special  pains  to  guard 
against  an  accident.  All  bridges  were 
guarded  and  switch  rails  at  obscure  sid- 
ings were  securely  spiked  down.  AH 
regular  trains  were  ordered  to  take  the 
siding  an  hour  before  the  special  was 
scheduled   to   pass. 

Lincoln  Picture  on  Engine. 
"The  two  locomotives  selected  for  the 
trip  were  No.  40  and  No.  57.  They 
were  wood  burners,  with  old-fashioned 
balloon  smoke  stacks.  Russian  iron 
jackets,  brass  dome,  brass  sand  box, 
brass  bell  frame,  six  inch  brass  bands 
encircling  the  boiler  about  four  feet 
apart,  and  all  brass  parts  nicely  polish- 
ed. Henry  Russell  was  the  man  at  the 
throttle  of  No.  40  and  James  (Jim)  Cot- 
ton was  the  man  at  the  throttle  of  No. 
57,  which  served  as  pilot  engine.  Direct- 
ly under  the  headlight  was  the  picture 
of  the  martyred  president,  done  in  cray- 
on, and  in  a  circular  frame  or  wreath 
of  flowers  about  five  feet  in  diameter. 
"On  the  evening  of  May  2,  the  train 
was  backed  into  the  union  station  at 
Chicago  to  take  the  body  of  the  dead 
president.  The  funeral  cortege  left  the 
court  house  in  Chicago  at  6  o'clock. 
The  hearse  was  drawn  by  six  black  stal- 
lions, each  attended  by  a  negro  groom 
in  uniform.  The  train  left  Chicago  at 
7:30  o'clock  and  only  stopped  at  the 
larger  stations.  At  all  stops  the  people 
congregated,  grim  visaged  men  and  wo- 
men, with  tear  bedimmed  eyes.  The 
throngs  were  silent.  The  train  arrived 
in  Springfield  the  next  morning.  A  vast 
crowd  had  gathered.  When  the  pilot 
engine  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  it  stopped  and  waited  for  the  fun- 
eral train.  It  was  then  coupled  to  the 
regular  train  and  entrance  was  made  to 
Springfield.  It  took  over  two  hours  to 
go  that  many  miles.  It  was  indeed  a 
funeral  of  the  people." 


Porter,  William  H. 


Heard  "Lost   S-oeech11 
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THE  LINCOLN  EVENING  JOURN, 


RECALLS  LINCOLN'S  "LOST"  SPEECH 


I 


MM&iim 


William  H.  Porter  of  Le  Roy.  Ill,,  now  ninety  years  old,  as  a  boy 
in  1856  heard  plea  which  aided  in  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  republican  party  was  composed  and  in  which  the 
southern  states  were  warned  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  secede 
from  the  union. — P.  &  A. 


♦ 


Powell ,  A.  B. 


Studied  law  in  Lincoln's  low  Office  at  paris,  111, 


COFFEYVILLE  VETERAN  DEAD. 


A.  B.  Powell  Stuped  Law  In  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Office. 

Coffeyville.  Kas.,  Jan.  14. — Major 
Alexander  Brace  Powell,  whose  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  firm  at  Paris,  Ills.,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Civil  war,  during 
which  he  served  the  union  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Seventy  Ninth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  died  at  his  home 
here  today,  aged  86  years. 

Major  Powell  led  a  busy  and  event- 
ful life.  Before  coming  here  in  1882, 
he  had  been  county  clerk  of  Edgar 
county,  Illinois,  two  terms,  mayor  of 
Paris,  Ills.,  a  division  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Midland  Railway  com- 
pany and  served  during  the  Civil  war. 
He  brought  the  first  Hereford  cattle 
herd  to  tins  vicinity,  and  was  suc- 
cessively mayor,  councilman,  post- 
master, police  judge  and  city  commis- 
sioner of  Coffeyville.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  four  sons  ana  one 
daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  John  C. 
Powell  of  Chicago,  now  retired,  was 
connected  with  the  Associated  Press 
for  thirty  years.  Burial  will  be  here 
Friday. 


• 


Powell,  H.  M. 


- 


FATHER  OF  W.  A. 
POWEL  FRIEND 
ABE  LINCOLN 


Breeze  Files  of  1909 
Yield  Interesting  In- 
terview With  Late  H. 
M.  Powel,  Persona] 
Friend  of  Beloved  As- 
sassinated President. 


As  the  nation  today  joins  in  the 
observance  of  the  126th  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  assassinated  j 
president,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  i 
Breeze-Courier  recalls  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Daily 
Breeze  on  February  12,  1909,  the 
one  hundredth  birthday  of  the 
gr-eat    emancipator. 

On  that  day  a  goodly  portion  of 

the  Breeze  was  devoted  to  inter- 

i  views    and      pictures      concerning 

Lincoln,  and  his  visits  to  this  city. 

Following  is  an  interview  with 

the    late   H.   M.   Powel,    father   of 

I  Warren  A.  Powel,  and  who  was  a 

personal  friend   of  the  Civil  wa  • 

president,  which  is  taken  from  our 

1909  files: 

"It  was  the  last  of  June,  1851, 
when  my  father  and  mother  with 
their  seven  children  arrived  in 
Springfield,  111.,  having  moved 
j  from  Philadelphia  where  I  was 
born  in  the  year  1839.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  we  moved  into  a  house 
next  to  that  of  A.  Lincoln,  a  law- 
yer with  an  office  in  Springfield,.! 
and  a  practice  that  was  not  large 
but  scattered  throughout  a  circuit 
that  incircled  central  Illinois.  I 
was  12  years  of  age,  rather  large 
for  my  years,  and  a  very  lively 
|  j  boy,  I  guess.  Lincoln  soon  became 
i  j  my  friend  and  one  day  beckoning 

I   me  to  his  side,  informing  me  that 
|  he  was  soon  going  to  attend  court 
j  in   another   county   and  that  Mrs. 
I  I  Lincoln  was     afraid  to     stay     at 
home    without    a    man    about    the 
j  house,  I  was  an  exceedingly  young 
'  j  man,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  said  I  would* 
1  |  do,   and  so  it   was  agreed  that  I 
•  was  to  have  five  cents  per  night 
j  for  sleeping  there  during  his  ab- 

^Continued   on   Page   8) 
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sence,  which  was  sometimes  3 
or  four  weeks  at  a  time.  I  would 
go  over  after  supper  and  spend 
the  evening  with  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  the  children,  generally  read- 
ing Lincoln's  books  until  bedtime, 
This  arrangement  continued  until 
the  fall  of  1853,  when  I  moved 
with  my  parents  to  Taylorville. 
Thus  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  Lincoln  family  and  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the 
childm.  | 

Guard  Lincoln's  Home 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  very  nervous 
and  consequently  easily  scared.  ! 
I  remember  one  night  some  mis-  '' 
.reant  came  and  made  a  hideous 
noise  against  the  weatherboard- 
ing  of  the  house  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
promptly  fainted.  As  soon  as  the 
two  servant  girls  and  I  could  re- 
store her  to  consciousness  I  went 
out  and  it  went  out  of  sight.  As 
:  soon  as  we  were  all  in  bed  again 
'  the  noise  was  repeatd  and  again 
Mrs.  Lincoln  faintd.  A  contable 
named  Watson  lived  just  across 
the  street.  His  child  was  sick  in 
the  night  and  when  I     went     out 


again  he  Was  at  the  front  door.  I 
told  him  our  troubles  and  asked 
him  what  I  should  do.  Following 
his  advice  I  went  over  to  our 
house  and  secured  my  shotgun 
and  with  this  I  watched  at  the 
window,  determined  to  follow  Mr. 
Watson's  instructions  and  shoot 
the  first  man  that  came  into  .the 
yard.  We  were  not  bothered 
again  and  I  was  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  human  being's  | 
blood  upon  my  hands. 

I  Became  a  Driver 
I  remember  that  Robert  Lincoln 
was  a  smart  boy  and  good  looking, 
except  his  eyes  were  crossed.  He 
afterwards  had  them  straightened. 
We  (Robert  and  I)  went  to  a 
school  conducted  by  A.  M.  Esta- 
brook,  and  Robert  was  the  young- 
est and  best  scholar  in  Latin  class. 
Soon  after  Robert  began  the  study 
of  Latin  his  father  bought  a  book 
and  took  up  the  study  with  him, 
and  I  often  heard  the  elder  Lin- 
coln declining  Latin  words  out 
loud  while  engaged  in  doing  his 
chores  about  the  house.  Af  first 
'Mr.  Lincoln  had  but  one  horse,  a 
bay  named  Buck.  He  bought  an- 
other, however,  from  Thomas 
Bergen,  paying  $125  therefor  (a 
good  price  in  those  days) 
named  the  horse  Tom  for  the  man 


from  whom  he  purchased  it.  He| 
then  added  driving  to  my  duties 
and  behind  those  horses  I  would 
take  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  friends 
riding  in  the  afternoons.  For  this 
Mrs.  Lincoln  paid  me  five  cents 
per  hour.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Lincoln  kept  an  account  or 
not,  but  we  never  had  a  settle- 
ment. Whenever  I  wanted  any 
money  I  would  tell  him  and  he 
would  ask  how  much. 

Lincoln's  Not  Congenial 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  not 
a  congenial  couple;  their  tastes 
were  so  different  that  when  a  boy 
I  often  wondered  why  they  were 
married.  She  was  very  fond  of 
show  and  company  and  inclined  to 
be  extravagant,  while  he  was  the 
very  opposite.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
very  affectionate  and  loved  his 
children  dearly,  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  had  he  loved  his 
wife  as  he  did  his  children  and 
she  had  been  in  accord  with  him, 
the  world  might  have  been  robbed 
of  a  great  man,  for  loving  home 
might  have  caused  him  to  shrink 
from  the  ordeal  through  which  he 
was  to  pass. 

Lincoln's  Step  Mother 

Mr.   Lincoln  always   dressed   in 
black  and  was  of  a  sober  counten- 
ance.    It  is  hard  for  me  to  think 
that  he  was  only     42     years     old 
when  I  first  knew  him.     He    and 
Robert  and  I  rode  out  a  few  miles 
northwest     of     Springfield     near 
Spring  Creek,  ostensibly     to     get 
blackberries,  but  really  for  a  lit- 
tle recreation.     When  we  reached 
j  the  woods  he  was  like    a     school 
l  boy  just  turned  out.     He  ran  and 
'  jumped  and  hallooed.    Then,  as  if 
thinking  he   might  alarm     some- 
body he  let  his  voice  fall  to  a  low 

i  i  i  ii    i  i      

■pitch.  Then  he  laughed  and  told 
ius  that  reminded  him  of  his  step- 
mother. Her  favorite  cow  was 
,named  Reddy  and  when  she  want- 
ed to  call  her  she  would  yell: 
'"S-OQ-k-!  Reddy",  with  a  rising 
inflection  o  nthe  "sook"  that  could 
be  heard  a  mile,  while  she  tapered 
Iher  voice  so  low  saying  "Reddy" 
'that  could  ,not  be  heard  twenty 
steps  away. 

Lincoln's  Dream 
Mr.  Lincoln  ran  and  started  to 
"shin  it"  Up  a  tree  but  had  to  stop 
because  it  threatened  to  tear  his 
clothes.  Then  he  told  us-  the  fol- 
lowing story:  "Near  my  home  in 
Indiana  was  a  tree  on  the  banks: 
Jof  the  river.     The  bank  was  high  | 
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and  the  water  had  washed  lreff"? 
earth  away  until  the  tree  was  and 
very  near  the  edge  and  leaned 
some  over  the  river.  In  the  tree 
was  a  mocking  bird's  nest,  the 
contents  of  which  all  the  boys 
wanted  but  were  afraid  to  ven- 
ture up  the  tree  for  fear  it  would 
fall.  One  night  I  dreamed  I 
climbed  the  tree  and  found  three 
eggs.  When  I  arose  the  next 
morning  I  found  three  mocking 
bird  eggs  in  my  pocket,  and  do 
you  know  boys,  I  believe  I  climb- 
ed that  tree  that  night  in  my  sleep 
and  procured  those  eggs." 

I  can  easily  believe  Mr.  Lin- 
coln done  this  for  he  always  be- 
came so  fully  mind.  I  sometimes 
met  him  on  his  way  home  from 
court  so  occupied  with  the  case 
on  trial,  that  his  lips  would  be 
moving,  and  apparently  he  would 
not  even  know  the  friends  he  met 
on  the  street. 

I  Moved  To  Taylorville 

In  the  fall  of  1853  my  parents 
moved  to  Taylorville  and  of 
course  my  neighborly  relations 
with  the  Lincoln  family  ceased, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  a  business 
trip  to  Springfield  a  few  months 
later  I  visited  the  family  and  ate 
dinner  with  them.  After  dinner  I 
was  to  come  home  30  miles,  rid- 
ing one  horse  and  leading  the 
other.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  his 
celar  and  brought  me  all  the  ap- 
ples I  could  carry  to  eat  on  my 
journey  home. 

Lincoln  Sends  For  Me 

In  the  spring  1854  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  to  Taylorville  for  the  last 
time,  (as  I  understand  had  al- 
ways been  his  custom  when  here 
on  business)  stopped  at  the  old 
Long  House,  which  stood  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  square. 
The  building  that  stood  where  the 
one  occupied  by  Coplin  &  Duval 
now  stands.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him 
that  he  wanted  to  see  young  How-  ne 
ard  on  business.  My  father  told 
me  at  the  dinner  table  and  short- 
ly afterwards   I   presen'ed   myself 


Mr.  Edwards,  but  being  but 
15  years  of  age  it  is  no  wonder  I 
felt  a  little  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  Messers  Moulton  and 
Thorton,  banisters  whose  fame 
had  spread  country  wide. 
I  Am  Made  Lincoln's  Attorney 
Then  taking  me  gently  by  the 
sleeve,  Mr.  Lincoln  led  me  but 
one  step  aside,  placed  his  foot  up- 
on one  of  the  office  chairs,  and 
looking  down  upon  me,  thrust  his 
long  hand  into  the  inside  pocket 
of  his  coat  and  while  I  looked  on 
in  wonderment,  pulled  out  a 
bunch  of  official  sized  envelopes, 
and  began  to  turn  them  over  un- 
til he  came  to  what  he  wanted. 
Then  handing  me  a  slip  of  paper, 
he  said:  "Here,  Howard,  is  a  note 
I  wish  you  to  collect.  Then  with 
a  few  words  in  which  he  told  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  and  the  children's 
health,  I  told  him  of  the  Powell's 
he  dismissed  me  with  no  further 
instructions  about  the  note  and 
joined  the  trio  of  lawyers  who 
had  their  heads  together  in  an 
earnest  conversation. 


at  the  hotel  office  where  I  found 
Lincoln    with    Ben   Edwards,    An- 
thony Thornton,  and  S.  W.  Moul- 
I  ton,  four  notable  men.     I  was  well 
|  acquainted     with     Mr.      Edwards 
j  having  met  him  when  serving  as 
I  official  driver  of  "Buck  and  Tom" 
I  shook  hands  with  these  two  up- 
!  on   entering  the   office   and     was 
1  then    introduced    by    Mr.    Lincoln 
"  to  Messres:  Thornton  and  Moulton 
as  his  young  friend  Powel.  I  was 
at  perfect  ease  with   Mr.   Lincoln 


Was  Lincoln's  Last  Visit 
I  liave  referred  to  this  as  Lin- 
coln's last  visit  to  Taylorville  and 
I  firmly  believe  it  was.  However, 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  will  take 
something  more  than  the  mere  i 
statements  ,  of  persons  interviewed 
by  the  newspaper  to  convince  me. 
Lincoln  never  had  much  of  a 
practice  in  this  county.  Most  of  it 
lay  in  the  counties  north  of 
Springfield,  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  when  he  handed  me 
that  note  to  collect  it  was  because 
he  did  not  think  that  he  would 
again  have  an  occasion  to  visit 
Taylorville.  He  surely  believed 
he  was  winding  up  his  business 
here.  If  not,  why  did  he  hand 
this  no'e  over  to  a  15  year  old  boy 
to  collect?  Surely  not  because 
thought  I  was  a  better  con- 
lector  than  he.  This  being  Lin- 
coln's last  visit  here,  then  he  nev- 
er saw  the  old  brick  court  house 
.that  preceded  our  present  one,  for 
it  was  not  completed  until  late  in 
the  year  1856,  more  than  two  years 


after  he  commissioned  me  to  col- 
lect this  note. 

I   Collected  Lincoln's  Note 

The  note  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  me 
to-  collect  was  signed  by  Samuel 
Brown,  at  present  a  venerable 
resident  of  this  city,  and  was  for 
the  sum  of  $10.  The  note  was 
given  Mr.  Lincoln  for  attorney's 
fees,  the  immortal  president  hav- 
ing represented  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
circuit  court  of  this  county  where 
he  (Brown)  was  indicted  and  un- 
der bond  for  several  terms  for 
wounding  Jesse  Squier  with  a 
shotgun.  I  soon  found  Mr.  Brown 
and  he  paid  me  $5,  which  I  cred- 
ited on  the  note.  Then  he  went 
west  and  returned  in  the  fall  of 
1885.  Seeing  him  on  the  west  side 
of  the  square  I  asked  him  for  the 
balance  on  the  Lincoln  note  and 
he  offered  me  a  payment  of  one 
dollar  which  I  refused  and  im- 
meoiately  visited  the  office  of  Ben 
Mason,  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
second  story  of  a  frame  store  that 
stood  where  Durr  s  millinery  de- 
partment now  is  and  brought  i 
suit  for  the  amount,  which  Mr. 
Brown  promptly  paid  it.  My  fath- 
er carried  that  amount  realized  to 
Springfield  when  he  made  a  bus- 
iness trip  there  and  turned  it  over 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  retained  the 
principal  and  sent  me  the  interest 
for. my  trouble. 

Lincoln  Hai  No  "Big:  Stick" 

I  saw  Lincoln  but  once  after 
our  business  transaction  in  the 
office  of  the  Long  House  in  the 
Spring  of  1854,  and  that  was  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1860,  when  he 
was  so  besieged  by  the  populace 
and  looked  so  worn  out  from 
shaking  hands  that  I  felt  sorry  for 
him  and  turned  away  after  worm- 
ing my  way  through  a  large  crowd 
to  get  near  him. 

Of  course  I  attended  his  funeral 
during  that  gloomy  epoch  in  our 
country's  history  and  saw  him 
laid  to  rest  in  Oak  Ridge  ceme- 
tery. 

Lincoln  was  a  tender  hearted 
man  and  a  living  witness  of  one  of 


the  greatest  mottos  ever  given  to 
the  world:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all."  He 
had  no  "big  stick"  for  his  enemies. 
He  loved  even  the  wild  animals 
and  could  never  have  found  pleas-  j 
ure  in  killing  them  for  sport. 


^ 
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